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U. S. Medicinal Export Trade 
Is Sharply on the Upgrade 


Figure for 1947 Seems Destined To Approach $200,000,000 


YEN YEARS AGO the United States 
‘| was producing at the rate of $350,- 
000,000 worth of medicinals annually, of 
which only 5 percent or $18,000,000 worth 
was exported. A startlingly altered situ- 
ation is in evidence today. Barring un- 
foreseen circumstances, in 1947 we should 
sell not less than $180,000,000 and pos- 
sibly $200,000,000 worth of medicinals to 
oversea markets. 

Who would have forecast that in this 
prief span of years other countries would 
be purchasing 10 times more than for- 
merly? Or what United States manu- 
facturer of medicinals would have be- 
lieved that in 1947 foreign customers 
would be taking the equivalent of one- 
half his 1939 production? Still more 
surprising is the realization that if every 
United States drug producer were ade- 
quately equipped to export, and were as 
interested and vigorously active in de- 
veloping foreign outlets as are some of 
the larger firms, we might be selling sev- 
eral times as much as We actually sold 
in 1946. 


Further Upsurge Seen Likely 


In world trade today, the drug busi- 
ness assuredly plays a salient role. This 
Nation’s participation in it is outstand- 
ingly important—in a two-way aspect, 
because we not only sell medicinals ex- 
tensively abroad but also are very largely 
dependent upon imports for the raw ma- 
terials essential to this industry. What 
prognosis does our own consumption of 
medicinals afford us for the future re- 
sponse of the markets beyond our own 
borders? The 140,000,000 inhabitants of 
the United States consume annually a 
billion dollars’ worth of the drugs that 
we produce. Does it not seem logical to 
assume that requirements and reaction 
similar to our own will be increasingly 
evident in the 130-odd other countries of 
the world, with a combined population 
15 times as great as ours—and that, as 
a result, the upsurge in medicinal busi- 
ness abroad will be steady, leading per- 
haps to United States export figures twice 
as high as those now registered? 

Looking at the prospects realistically, 
the 12 foreign areas of continental North 
America and the West Indies with a pop- 
ulation of more than 50,000,000 took only 
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about $38,000,000 worth of our medicinals 
in 1946, or 70 cents per capita. The 
90,000,000 to 100,000,000 people in the 13 
countries of South America were fur- 
nished $40,000,000 worth—a per-capita 
purchase of less than 45 cents. 

On the other hand, Europe (which 
undoubtedly needs and can appreciate 
our drug products more than any other 
area) acquired only $26,000,000, or less 
than 5 cents per capita, last year. As 
for the masses in Asia and Africa, com- 
prising two-thirds of the world’s popu- 
lation, a per capita of less than 3 cents 
was our contribution, amounting to 
$40,000,000. Compare these figures with 
the per-capita consumption in the 
United States of approximately $7 at 
manufacturers’ sales price! 

We are, of course, aware that there is 
considerable production of medicinals 
elsewhere in the world (a sizable amount 
of this being due to the foresight of 
United States manufacturers). Unfor- 
tunately we do not have figures as to 
just how much. One may safely estimate 
that it is less than the total production 
of the United States, and, consequently, 
world output is woefully deficient in 
meeting requirements. This conclusion 
is borne out by correspondence and re- 
ports which indicate that with few excep- 
tions every country looks to the United 
States to service the over-all need. 


‘Potential’ Is Vast 


Furthermore, taking into considera- 
tion the fact that a large part of the peo- 
ples of the world cannot afford our reme- 
dies, it would seem, nevertheless, that 
more than 10 percent could be purchas- 
ers. On this basis, at least one-half of 
our current production would have to be 
set aside for sale abroad. And, too, even 
with a too-general shortage of American 
dollars throughout the world, and conse- 
quent restrictions imposed upon imports 
in many instances, still no people can 
afford to do without those products that 
are essential for the cure and prevention 
of disease, if they are convinced of the 
efficaciousness of such remedies. 

Though the world’s need for medi- 
cinals is not adequately taken care of, 
even today, by the United States, which 
is the largest source of supply, it is well 


to remember that before the war we had 
comparatively much less interest. Now 
there is every indication that our sales 
and service are destined to expand. To 
appreciate current accomplishments and 
prospects one has but to refer to the sta- 
tistics of United States exports as set 
forth by the Bureau of the Census in 
Report No. FT 410 Section 1 Group 8 for 
the calendar year 1946, compared with 
the figures for 1945 presented in the ar- 
ticle in the May 11, 1946, issue of 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY under the 
title “World Health Needs Will Challenge 
Drug Industry.” 


Significant Statistics 


Epitomized, our medicinal sales abroad 
in 1946 amounted to $144,500,000—one- 
fourth more than in 1945. These might 
be divided into five groups, four of which 
were of the same relative size—proprie- 
tary remedies, $25,700,000; vitamins, 
$27,000,000; prescription medicinals, 
$27,100,000; antibiotics, primarily peni- 
cillin, $28,300,000. The fifth and largest 
group, druggist preparations, amounted 
to $36,200,000, of which biologicals and 
glandular products accounted for $13,- 
200,000, sulfa drugs $12,600,000 and 
galenicals $10,400,000. The significant 
gain over 1945 consisted of a twofold in- 
crease in our sales of antibiotics, pre- 
scription medicinals, sulfa drugs, and the 
bioglandular products. Sales of vita- 
mins and proprietary remedies were each 
10 percent less and galenicais 30 percent 
less than in the preceding year. 

In the FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY ar- 
ticle mentioned above, allusion was made 
to 26 foreign markets of Europe, Asia, 
and Africa wherein our sales in 1945 were 
nil or extremely limited. In 1946 we sold 
our drugs in 20 of those countries to the 
extent of $2,140,000, an average of more 
than $100,000 per market and equivalent 
to one-eighth of what they imported in 
1938. Thus in 1946 our medicinals were 
imported by 127 countries in the pro- 
portions shown in table 1, on page 4. 

It requires little imagination to visual- 
ize the service opportunity evident in this 
tabulation. Starting with the major 
markets: one-fifth of the countries took 
84 percent of what we had to offer, but 
most of these leaders could normally take 
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double this amount. A few of them did 
so in 1946, in contrast to 1945, while 
others took less than one-half as much 
last year as they did previously. A major 
factor commanding attention is the 
group of 20 countries which took from 
$500,000 to $1,000,000—every one of 
which could readily take from $1,000,000 
to $5,000,000 if intensively cultivated. 
Even among the 24 countries which pur- 
chased $100,000 to $500,000, there are 
many which normally imported more 
than $1,000,000 worth of drug products 
in 1938. Strange as it may seem, among 
the 57 countries which formed our “in- 
consequential” markets there were at 
least a dozen wherein prewar purchases 
from other countries varied from $1,000,- 
000 to $2,500,000 in 1938. With such a 
start, therefore, and in the light of our 
service possibilities, can there be any 
reasonable doubt that our oversea sales 
prospects in the medicinal field are such 
as to warrant strong optimism? 


TABLE 1 
| Num- 
. ber of . Per- 
Gr ‘) Lac 
_— coun- Each cent 
tries 
Countries purchasing 
less than $100,000__- 7 $1, 312, 000 1 
Countries purchasing 
from $100,000-$500;000- 24 5, 577, 000 4 


Countries purchasing 
from $500,000-$1,000,- 
ere ea 20 15, 260, 000 ll 

Countries purchasing 
from $1,000,000-$13,- 
| 26 


122, 254, 000 S4 


eee 127 144, 403, 000 100 


Crucial Considerations 


Naturally, it is not very practical to 
center everyone’s attention on all 127 
foreign markets. As regards certain of 
our larger companies, there is some justi- 
fication for such effort, but even they will 
find promotion extremely difficult unless 
their operations are highly departmen- 
talized in terms of continents and coun- 
tries. Some of our drug firms have taken 
a decidedly forward step in this direc- 
tion, through the establishment of inter- 
national trading corporations as subsid- 
iaries of the parent concern. 

To an appreciable degree these com- 
panies are responsible for the fact that, 
of the 12 trading areas of North America 
and the West Indies, only Haiti took less 
than $500,000 worth of our drug products 
in 1946 and Mexico took almost $13,000,- 
000 worth. That means that this area 
now takes 10 times as much of our medic- 
inals as in 1938. The same can be said 
of South America, wherein, of 13 sales 
areas, only Paraguay and the Guianas 
took less than $500,000 and Brazil took 
almost $11,000,000 worth of medicinals— 
collectively nine times our 1938 sales. 
Despite these gains our future sales can 
be still greater, inasmuch as per-capita 
imports varied from 10 cents in Haiti 
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and 20 cents in Paraguay to $2.00 in Cuba 
and $1.70 in Venezuela. 

The Western Hemisphere (which 
takes almost 55 percent of our oversea 
sales) is really the place where the 
smaller drug concerns and those that 
have never seriously embarked in for- 
eign selling heretofore should now con- 
centrate their efforts. Here, however, 
they should decide upon the intensive 
type of cultivation, market by market— 
and, fortunately, any one of those West- 
ern Hemisphere countries is so accessible 
that there should be little difficulty in 
resorting to this kind of promotion. 
Likewise it may be said that any other 
method of marketing could hardly be 
adopted, because all of these countries 
are intimately familiar with our prod- 
ucts and expect service comparable to 
that rendered in the United States. 


Orient and Africa Beckon 


The more progressive and aspiring 
firms which are adequately equipped and 
enjoy pioneering, as well as the enter- 
prising traders, will certainly not over- 
look the many markets of the Orient and 
Africa. In 1946 we sold 50 percent more 
there than we did in 1945, but, were it 
not for the phenomenally increased sales 
to China and Hong Kong, the Philip- 
pines, and the Union of South Africa, 
our exports to that section of the world 
wculd have been almost 50 percent less 
than in the preceding year. Actually 
our sales to 12 former markets were 
$10,000,000 less, and even the acquisiton 
of 34 new markets in those areas (repre- 
senting a gain of almost $2,000,000) 
would otherwise have afforded little 
consolation. 

Definitely it is indicated that if we 
choose to devote the time, money, and 
effort to according requisite service, 
United States medicinal sales in excess 
of $200,000,000 to the Asia-and-Africa 
area alone are a distinct possibility. 





What of Europe’s Markets? 


As to Europe, a first glance at our 1946 
sales may seem discouraging, since 
United States medicinal sales in that 
area declined from $30,000,000 to $26 - 
000,000. Not until the value of ship. 
ments to the various countries is Studied 
do we find incentive for reneweq ac- 
tivity. For instance in 1945 almost two- 
thirds of our sales were to the Soviet 
Union and the United Kingdom, and the 
combined sales to 15 other markets were 
less than what went forward to Russia 
alone. Last year, however, the Soviet 
Union is credited with one-tenth and 
the United Kingdom one-half of their 
prior purchases—and their combined 
shares in 1946 represented only one- 
sixth of United States medicinal sales 
to Europe. Our sales to the 15 other 
countries averaged twice as much as in 
1945, and our markets increased in num- 
ber from 17 to 28. France, never a large 
importer of medicinals in prewar years, 


tock approximately $6,000,000 worth, 
thus becoming our largest European 
customer. 


One can readily understand why, in 
prewar years, the United States had rela- 
tively no export interest in the European 
demand for drug products. Germany, 
France, the United Kingdom, and Swit- 
zerland developed and dominated the 
demand. The more enterprising and 
financially able United States producers 
were forced to produce locally in order 
to spur their sales. Today European 
producers are struggling toward rehabil- 
itation or new efforts. They encounter, 
however, a variety of difficulties and de- 
ficiencies. Many of those Europeans 
formerly versed in the production and 
distribution of such items have been 
scattered or eliminated, and connections 
or prospects have been gravely impaired. 

Facing this situation, United States 
firms that wish to participate in servicing 
the need have stated to the Department 
of Commerce that they are in a quandary 
as to how to cater to European demand. 
Should they try to establish new distri- 
bution contacts? Or should they send 
their own salesmen into the respective 
countries, perhaps operating from stra- 
tegic sales branches? Or, having been 
approached by many Europeans desirous 
of exercising a franchise, should they 
consummate such an arrangement—or 
would it be preferable for the United 
States concerns to set up their own pro- 
dction, involving participation of foreign 
capital, management, labor, and mate- 
rials? 

Obviously it would not be feasible to 
generalize here, for counsel in each in- 
stance depends upon the firm, the prod- 
ucts, and the markets involved. But 
looking at Europe as a whole, there is 
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no question that a $200,000,000 outlet 
could be developed for our medicinals, or 
even for 10 times as much as we exported 
there in 1946. Using that year asa yard- 
stick, one finds that some countries took 
from two to six times more than they did 
in 1945, while others purchased less than 
one-fourth of what they usually imported 
in prewar years. Furthermore, consid- 
ering the relatively restricted character 
of products featured in our trade, which 
was composed more or less of a limited 
line of specialties, there should be a de- 
cided incentive to expand our participa- 
tion “product-wise” and through every 
profitable method of dissemination. 

We can not afford to be indecisive in 
embracing this opportunity to serve a 
humane demand, or to ignore an avenue 
for gainful merchandising of such mag- 
nitude. Whether or not, now or ulti- 
mately, we produce any of our medicinals 
in particular European countries will de- 
pend upon the variables involved, and 
what may be practical for one concern 
may be the reverse for another. 


In Terms of Product-Groups 


It may be well to try to appraise over- 
sea prospects in terms of commodity 
groups. South America was our best 
market for antibiotics in 1946, followed 
by Europe and North America. Europe 
could be our leading outlet, and sales to 
the Asia-Africa areas could be doubled 
or tripled. The Asia-Africa areas were 
our preferred customers for all other 
medicinal groups, followed by North 
America, South America, and Europe. 

Again, Europe could be our outstanding 
market for these products also. For in- 
stance, though vitamins might be 
thought of as a leading European demand 
item, only one-seventh of Europe’s total 
medicinal purchases from the United 
States consisted of vitamins, and other 
continents took twice as much. One 
might also envisage Europe as the fore- 
most market for biologicals—yet it 
sought only one-third as much as other 
areas. And as regards proprietary med- 
icines, our standard remedies were ea- 
gerly sought in all markets except the 
European, which took only one twenty- 
third of the total. 

Only in the case of prescription chemi- 
cals, galenicals, and the previously men- 
tioned antibiotics were our medicinal 
sales to Europe comparable to our sales 
in other consuming areas. Yet, as- 
suredly, our slower-moving vitamins, 
biologicals, and proprietary remedies 
were not less worthy of acceptance. Ob- 
viously they could not be effectively pro- 
moted under existing social, economic, 
and governmental restrictions. Conceiv- 
ably we may have to manufacture many 
of them in Europe, if we wish to develop 
and retain markets. 
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U. S. Production Abroad 


A more specific reference might 
be made to decentralized production 
abroad. In prewar years this was par- 
ticularly evident in major European and 
Latin American as well as British coun- 
tries. As one of our manufacturers has 
said, increased sales are dependent upon 
selling the broad and basic class of prod- 
ucts—United States medicinals—and 
thereafter your own product. The more 
prestige we can create in foreign lands 
for general United States products and 
advertising, whether imported or of do- 
mestic origin abroad, the more readily 
a greater variety and volume of our goods 
are sold. 

During the war, decentralized produc- 
tion abroad of United States medicinals 
was of necessity concentrated in Latin 
American and British countries, but the 
trend of current interest is focused on 
Europe and on certain countries in the 
Far East and Africa. Should United 
States sponsored production in these 
areas materialize, that should result in 
expansion of shipments from the United 
States, as well, and should bring nearer 
the period when the rate of our medicinal 
exports will grow from one-half to ap- 
proximately one and one-half million 
dollars a day. 


The Trade-Barrier Question 


Finally, a word about trade barriers 
exclusive of tariffs and registration regu- 
lations. In the main these result from 


procedures of exchange control, import 
recommendations, price and profit con- 
trols, taxes, and similar handicaps to 
effective sales development. In view of 
the vigorous efforts that are being ex- 
erted today in the direction of freer in- 
ternational trade and the general allevi- 
ation of impediments, it seems reason- 
able to hope that the obstructions will 
not endure for too long a time. One 
basic factor is distinctly heartening. It 
is naturally difficult for any country to 
withhold import approval for, or to im- 
pede distribution of, such vital requisites 
as medicinals. The eventual tendency is 
to relax restrictions of this character as 
the need and the remedy become clearly 
apparent and it is realized that an at- 
tempt to meet the requirement by sub- 
stitutes or through local production is 
not always practicable. 

In a realistic view, one fact stands out: 
the consumer in every country may be 
relied upon to demand those products, 
irrespective of source, which are sold in 
conformity with honest declarations as 
to therapeutic value. 

To sum up, United States products at- 
tained universal acceptance during the 
war, and if we continue to keep the world 
apprised of our progress in medical sci- 
ence and product service, and demon- 
strate also that our interest in world 
health problems is unabated, there is 
every likelihood that our annual oversea 
sales in this field will reach totals very 
greatly exceeding the record-breaking 
amounts now going abroad. 
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Salient and striking in the graphic presentation above is the fact that the total exports in 1938 
were less than: 1946 sales to any area—or 1946 sales of any commodity group. 
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Monthly Statistics of World Trade 


Prepared by Areas Branch, Office of International Trade 








The data here shown were compiled from Export figures for Argentina, Australia, the United Kingdom represent general im- 
official trade statistics of the various coun- British Malaya, Chile, Cuba, Egypt, India ports; those for Bulgaria, Canada, Czecho. 
tries unless otherwise specified. Monthly Mexico, New Zealand, and the United King- slovakia, Denmark, Egypt, the Netherlands 
data are preliminary. Values originally re- dom include reexports; those for Brazil, Bul- Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, and the United 


garia, Canada, China, Czechoslovakia, Den- 
mark, the Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, 
Switzerland, and the United States, domestic 
merchandise only. The 1936-38 monthly av- 
erage figures for Siam have been computed 


ported in foreign currencies have been con- 
verted for the purposes of this report to 
United States dollars at the rates of exchange 
applicable to the various periods. Compari- 


States, imports for consumption, Import 
figures for Republic of Philippines cover gen. 
eral imports, but for 1936-38 average they 
cover imports for consumption 


son of current value figures with earlier data for the 36-month period beginning April 1 In general, data include shipments of 
should take into consideration that no ad- 1936, to March 31, 1939 munitions, government stores, and UNRRA 
justments have been made for changes in Import figures for Australia British supplies 

price levels. Malaya, China, Eire, India, New Zealand, and 
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Bulgaria * * d 5.1 20 2 4 9 6.0 a) ) 1s 
Czechoslovakia * * ] 1). 4 14.2 RF °7.¢ 24 n”y 8.9 { { mh 12 
Denmark $ * do 26.9 29 § ) %. 7 ORS ry 2 4 R 4 g 9 1 { 
eire 7 * cde 5 12.3 10.1] 14 xf s ( mt sf 
Finland ¢ * T 15.0 7.8 12.¢ 14 9 & 4 22 ® { & S 14 S ¢ s 
France* do 77.7 63. ¢ 61.( { eR ) RY). 4 12 129 9 2 13.8 136.8 
Iceland * do 1.0 3.9 he 2.4 2 1 1 ( { 1.2 s s 
Netherlands do 465.8 5.7 4. ¢ 1.7 4.3 29 9 { 41. ¢ 17.8 is rT Hi 2.1 
Norway ° * do 15.8 is 91.8 4 ¢ | 18 9 "4 09 4 91.8 »? 1) 29 () 
Portugal 3 * do 4.2 5 9 2 ¢ 2 ¢ ) 29 24 9 & 2 8 
Sweden 3 * ic 7.8 42.8 6.4 2.9 6, ¢ 16.0 ‘ ‘ 2.5 6.4 ‘ ) 
Switzerland 3 * d 24.0 4). 4 2 6 1.4 62. 7 0.7 2 62. 2 Hl. ‘ -) 
rurkey 6 * dc &. 8 2 9 0.2 % a 10). ( 9 } { { 
United Kingdor . at 223.4 9905.0) i 277 xR 4 9 ( 9 42.4 1.7 ‘) he ) 8.58 
Asia 
British Malaya lo 2G 0.2 y 99 54] 14.9 
Ceylon 7 * do 9.1 18.7 7 s QR ¢ 99 7 19.0 18, 2 99 19 249 
China * do 17.1 14 95," ”).0 12 4 91.4 2 ¢ 14 
India do 57.7 4.1 91.8 
Iran ic Es 13.0 3.7 29 1.() s 6.4 5.6 
Iraq do 1.7 2.7 4.1] 2. f 2.1 0 
Palestine* do 2.2 7S 10 s Q F 69 m ” g » | 
Philippines, Republic of * * do 11.1 1.6 2.4 3 f 6.5 42 9 0 6.0 
Siam 12 * do 6.4 1.3 2.7 42 ( j j ) 
Oceania 
Australia’ * do 15.1 54.8 64.4 74.0 gO. 0 15.8 R40 12.0 74.8 60.4 80.0 
New Zealand do %.0 23.2 4 5 24] 27.9 ¥ 4 & 95, 5 18.4 39 ¢ 
Africa 
Algeria do 15.3 16.7 20.3 9.0 
Egypt \4 * do 14.7 19.9 23.2 29. 4 22.3 28.8 2 27.0 27.0 27.( 
French West Africa do 1.3 7.2 6.5 2.8 9 , 
Gold Coast do 5.4 + ) 8 m1) 4.4 6.7 11.6 2 
Southern Rhodesia  * do 7 1.5 5.3 10.0 \ 2 8.9 §.2 a 1.4 


See footnotes at end of tabie. 
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1946 1947 
| 1936-38 . sail wo 
C , monthly 
| ountry average : E : 7 ea 
April May June July August “— October — — January |February); March 
| IMPORTS 
i 
lotal, 37 eens ot 7. S. dollars 1, 231.3 1,792.5} 1,949.2} 1,936.9| 2,015.1 2,129.8; 1,992.1 
; rica: 
Ne tate do 58. 0 144.8 147.9 142.0 158. ( 162. 4 155.3 185.5 197.2 181.0 172.9 176. 2 207. 8 
Costa Rica* do 9 3 2 2 9 3.0 2 9 3 : 3+ 2 ee. 3 15 2 3 = 
Cuba 3 * do 9.4 21.2 23.8 24 3 38.8 25 3 24.7 23. 8 21.3 28. 7 35.3 
Dominican Republic do 9 2.1 2.1 Bed 1.7 1.2 
Guatemala* do 1.3 2.1 2.3 2.7 2.9 2.6 2.9 3. 6 3.8 6.9 
| Haiti* do 7 ] 2 L.6 1.2 1.3 1.4 | 7 1.0 1.0 1.9 2. 5 3.1 
Honduras do S J ~ 1.8 2.3 _ mite : ‘ 
Mexico 3 * do 11.6 35. 5 42.2 41.5 0.3 2.0 r 44.8 450.3 453.8 458.9 
Nicaragua* - 5 2 1 3 oe 1.1 1.2 1.2 1.8 1.5 1.2 
ler: ’anama, Republic of do 6 6 0.4 ) 
eral im. os iniveder® do @ 41.4 ‘16 41.7 41.8 41.6 sis ; “ 
Czecho- United States* do 205, 1 194. 6 389 370. 8 $20). 1 413.9 375.8 395. 5 469.7 4197.6 537.7 423.4 434. 5 
ars So Americi 
herlands, gory . do 85. 6 42.8 18.0 10.8 50. 8 18.8 14.9 | 61.7 56.8 63.5 70.0 
1e United Brazil 3 * do 23. 1 56.9 13.4 52.6 4.4 62.9 62.4 | 57.4 64.9 90.3 
I Chile 6 * do 7.3 16.0 10.9 15.4 18.7 14.8 15.1 18.1 21.7 20.9 18. 8 20.5 
mport Colombia do 7.0 16.8 21.8 18.7 22.7 
ver gen. Ecuador* do 1.0 29 2.2 2 2.6 2.6 2.6 2.6 
a , Paraguay do ‘ = 
ge they Peru ms do 47 8.0 10.5 10.0 10.6 10.6 11.6 12 2 RR 15.6 13.6 aoe 
Uruguay* do 3.4 6.1 12.7 11.4 12.8 13.7 14.0 20. 8 14.6 14.4 14.0 10.3 
nents of Europe } 71.4 1.4 1.4 11 104 122.1 149.7 137.1 137 119.9 
TR Belgium-Luxembour 1 6S. 2 a 86. 0 9 rg r 118.0 r 104.6 22. tr 149. 7 t 137 r 137.8 r 119. ‘ 
UNRRA Bulgaria ¢ * r 1.6 3.5 5 & 8.5 8 6.1 5.4 1.0 11.4 3.8 
Czechoslovakia lo 27.6 11.4 14.5 15.3 15. 2 18.0 19.5 25.3 27.0 5. 8 30.6 
Denmark lo 28.8 36.8 10.6 10.3 t 54.4 65.6 62.1 69.1 59. 2 65.7 41.3 34.6 
Eire? * do 17.2 21.9 24.6 23.4 15. 5 23. 2 27.1 r 30.9 31.4 30.0 ‘ 
Finland 6 * do 14.7 10. 2 14.7 18.5 21.9 20.3 17.5 17.0 16.7 18.7 20. 8 16.9 8.4 
France* 1 127. ¢ 175.4 166.3 239. 6 106. 1 170.6 154.7 197.6 161.1 193. 0 199. 4 216.4 230. 6 
Iceland* 1 ) ) 1 1.4 7.4 9 6.1 7.7 5.5 9.1 6.3 4.1 
Netherlands | 6 1.8 78.7 78.4 75.1 80. 1 90. 5 84.7 75.8 | 117.9 
Norway 10 ye ds. f 28. 8 33.5 0.8 43.7 40.1 46.5 53.9 72.1 55.4 55.0 
Portugal 3 * do S.5 16. 0 23. 0 16.6 22.9 25.7 23. 2 23.4 29. 8 49.4 r12.1 15.8 
Sweden 3 * ad 41.2 63.6 71.2 67.3 71.4 69.0 70.4 77.8 82. 2 78.8 94.4 r 85.2 
Switzerland 3 * do 2 0 65.0 65.1 63. ¢ 62.5 tt 9.5 70.8 77.9 85. 5 77.2 r72.8 91.2 
Maret rurkey ¢ * do 7.9 6.9 8.8 7.3 8.1 7.8 12.8 17.6 23.4 25. 2 16.1 25. 0 . 
United Kingdor . do + ae 303 4 {66.4 412.4 106.8 187. 1 a7.3 13.0 100. 4 471.6 489.3 453.5 §24.1 
British Malaya L¢  * 12.3 51.2 55. 6 38. 6 51.6 ; 
Ceylon? * 1 l 14.0 17.8 7 15.4 17.9 13.3 16.5 r11.8 16.8 18.3 
China 10 22.9 67.4 76.0 97.7 80. 5 79.4 53.7 49.7 
India } 2 ( { ( ( 
Iran 1.4 v S. f y 12. € 17.7 9.8 14.3 
Iraq ‘ Ho l eg 10 Q 7 
Palestine* 10 15.9 23.4 23.6 25,2 10.3 25. 0 30.4 26.4 27.4 
2010.0 Philippines, Republie of § * do 4 13. 6 38 2.0 27.3 26.1 30.8 16.9 17.3 29. 6 
Sian : 10 4 2.4 1.1 4.4 5.0 1 6.5 ¥.S 
Australia? * do Q | 15.0 ae ‘7.3 10.5 52 8 53 4 59.9 r 51.4 r 52.5 r 73.1 
New Zealand . do 17 18. |} 1S 29 4 16.6 21.6 23.9 19.8 21.6 19.5 
Africa 
\ i | » is 20.4 21.0 
Egypt 2.4 25.8 26. ¢ 9, 2 21.2 0.3 31.2 30.7 
French West Afric 1. 9.4 8.5 7 8.1 7.2 
LOT ( lo ; . 6 10 Re 10 10 6. 2 1.9 1&8 
Southern Rhodesia . do j 5 7 60 5 4 6.9 6.8 6.0 6.8 7.0 yey 6.8 
04 
Excluding gold Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, United Nations, April 1947 (formerly Mcnthly 
Monthly average of 4 months’ data Bulletin of Statistics, League of Nations 
Exc luding monetary gold and s Excluding crude-oil shipments by the Iraq Petroleum Co. 
Oflicial estimate Excluding bullion, coin, and gold leaf 
Monthly average of 3 months’ data Including bullion; exeluding specie. 
Inc luding monetary gold and silver ‘ Including bullion and specie 
j Excluding bullion ind Monthly average of 2 months’ data 
* Excluding gold and silver Excluding bullion, specie, and parcel post 
Iranian figures for 1936-38 exclude trade of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Co., the Caspian Excluding gold and silver; including UNRRA 
Sea Fisheries, Government department ind certain other establishments. Data for Revised 
1946-47 include imports for direct consumption, plus imports into warehouses; exports, *Countries included in total are marked with an asterisk 
aomest merchand oni 
136. 4 iti : S 7 _ 
aere ‘ ” 2 . T + - . - ” ae Y , - . - a) 
21 Comprehensive “Notes on Labor Abroad” Now Made Publie by BLS 
Because of widespread public demand reports received at the Department of La- tions free of charge only to school and 
for information on foreign labor condi- bor from United States Labor Attachés public libraries, business establishments, 
58, 8 tions, the Bureau of Labor Statistics has and other Foreign Service Officers, the labor unions, and other organizations re- 
eci ake ic ¢ . arv e = eet . — iri > i sa j j 
; rr to make public a summary enti Civil Affairs Division of the War Depart- quiring them for official use in their work. 
tled “Notes on Labor Abroad” whi as Raihie ‘ganizati s withi 
Labor Abroad” which was ment, publications of foreign govern- If an organization falls within any of 


formerly prepared solely for administra- 


, these categories and if it desires to re- 
tive use within the United States Gov- 


ceive “Notes on Labor Abroad” for use in 


ments, foreign labor unions, and the 


ernment. esac — beimnandlbahaiacea comipiensdies its work, the matter may be arranged by 
The purpose of “Notes on Labor irregular intervals of about 4 or 5 weeks mailing to Ewan Clague, Commissioner 
Abroad” is to provide information on as sufficient materials become available of Labor Statistics, Washington, a state- 
foreign labor conditions to the public in to warrant a mimeographed summary. ment citing an individual name, the 
concise form. These notes represent ex- Government regulations permit the name of the firm or organization, the 
cerpts, abstracts, or summaries of recent Department of Labor to furnish publica- type of business, and the full address. 
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The statistical data on United States trade, 
derived from figures compiled by Bureau of 
the Census, report total trade, distribution of 
trade by countries and areas, and trade in 
leading commodities. Three types of ex- 


ports—cash-purchase, lend-lease, and 
UNRRA—are shown separately where e°ch 
constitutes a significant part of the trade 


with individual countries and areas in 1947; 
total exports appearing alone represent cash- 
purchase goods, largely or entirely, except as 
noted. Commodity exports show totals only, 
without break-down into types. 
Cash-purchase exports include private com- 
mercial trade; goods purchased and shipped 
by foreign government missions; shipments 











to Japan and Germany for local processing; 
and relief or charitable supplies shipped by 
the Red Cross and other private agencies, re- 
ferred to as “private reiief shipments.” 

Lend-lease figures represent largely mer- 
chandise on order as of VJ-day, which recipi- 
ent nations arranged to finance. 

The export figures cover merchandise 
shipped from the United States customs area 
with the exception of goods destined to 
United States Armed Forces abroad. Goods 
that reach foreign countries through these 
forces consequently do not appear in the 
statistics. 

Exports generally show country of ultimate 
destination; if this was not known, country 
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poses. Goods consigned to the Armed Forces } 
or other representatives of the Allies sta- 
tioned in a foreign country are includeg as | 
a part of exports to that country. 

Import figures cover foreign merchandise . 
received in the United States customs area 
General imports represent merchandise en- 
tered immediately upon arrival into mer. 
chandising or consumption channels plus 
commodities entered into bonded customs 
warehouse for storage. Imports for consump. Vv 
tion are merchandise entered immediately F 
upon arrival into merchandising or consump. 
tion channels plus withdrawals from bonded 
customs warehouse for consumption, 

Imported goods are credited to the country 














to United States Government agencies abroad, of consignment. Prewar boundaries of the in which the products were mined, grown or 
including certain raw materials transferred liberated countries serve for statistical pur- manufactured 
UNITED rATES TOTAL TRADE 
1947 46H “47 January Maret 
Item ntt 
: . Senter Noven 7 PS 
Maret March April Mary a October ‘gee : J : y4e 1947 
VALUE 
Exports, including reexports thous. dol__'1 815, 3 756, 820 | 850, 5 36, 509 | QRH, 3 7.177 ( ) 499 2 2,283, 912 | 3,505, 798 
Cash-purchase do l 592,134 | 586, 598 | 661, 705 18, 107 | 926,169 1 1808 ( 2 80), 778 41, ¢ 7,508 | 3 387 14 
Lend-lease do 116, 215 80, 442 66, 614 7, 587 8, 557 "0 8, 357 {53 12, 931 : 
UNRRA do 70, 325 | 107,006 | 89,780 | 122, 246 10,8 7 Is( 6, 152 x, | 3, 383 5. 137 
Exports, U. S. merchandise do 1, 304, 499 | 786,643 | 739, 237 S15, 044 28, 527 Wi7, 476 83, 8SY 1, O06, 204 134 ri H 2, 214, 573 35, ( 
Cash-purchase 2 do 1, 233, 752 | 575,904 | 574,907 | 641, 744 10, 135 14, 136 22, 178 135,845 |1, 064, 291 ' 4,67 RRR 
Lend-lease do 1,710 | 115,002 78, 368 64, 602 7 587 & 557 140 s 7 is 6.116 
UNRRA do 69, 037 95, 737 85,962 | 108, 698 10, 805 14,78 2 2, 002 t 8 (3, 7St 187, 577 
General imports do 444,267 | 384,457 | 407,284 | 397,646 | 377,754 | 393,736 | 481, 41 R32 st 434,778 | 622, 224 5, 507 | 1,412 
Imports for consumptio do $34,483 374, 041 4, 905 300, 018 | 378, 364 3,729 | 470, 239 1 ) 669 423, 34 5, 28S SI, 1 1, 395 
INDEXES 
Exports, United States merchandis 
Valu 1936-38 = 1 5 323 ( j 257 7 7 14 { ; 4X 
Quantity do 243 214 ‘ 15S 13 232 2 2 y 27 
Unit value do 183 ) { { T T 7 { ; : : 
Imports for consumption 
Value dk 212 82 / x s4 193 229 24 2 " 7 277 
Quantity do 1 l 7 114 04 104 12 2 2 s 2 
Unit value dk 21 164 b4 lt 7s 186 1s 4 2 2 22 
UNITED STATES TRADE BY COUNTRIES AND AREAS 
Exports, INCLUDING REEXPORTS 
WESTERN HEMISPHERE 
Canada us. dol 5 7 6S 1 te f 6.2 6 9 9 908 $5 679 { ee 037 173, 38 
American Republics, total do 4 t 752 67 137 t 21, 4 252 t 6, 297 202, 828 2s t 132, 6s 4 
Mexico do 7, 269 ) ), 207 45, 744 51, 57 i 114 (), 62 1, 24 63, 94 
Central American Republics do 13, 079 237 11, 084 7, 4st ) #42 6, 466 4,42 or ) 754 614 S111 67,7 
Cuba do 9, 031 23, 491 2 a) 14, 884 13, 141 6, 439 w 14 4,439 190 1, O68 1,711 113, 164 
Argentina do 9, 29 lt t 14, 708 "i4 1, GF } & i7t fh, ( 824 2 22 4, 404 
Bolivia do 44 1. TR2 1.97 9 1] 2 | 9 9’ 88 ; non 7 794 
Brazil _. do 2, 494 22, 442 2k, ( 20, 047 20, 091 47, 764 s 2,5 6, 34 4, 80, 307 174, 621 
Chile do 6, QR 25€ 6, 04 1 O85 7,47 Hi72 vu 4,12 16, 628 2, 40 } 
Colomt 1c 11,614 2,4 12, 138 1,124 OM 14, 212 21,12 21, 26 2 8, US 1, 122 fi, Alf 
Peru do 4, 207 129 1s( 09 2, OO ! ) 8,419 6, 97 { 12,813 25, 352 
Urugu do 2, 71 141 4,19 2 9514 7 7,124 5G2 SM S fil 2fi, 884 
Venezuela do l 7,747 17, 192 11,09 &, O75 27, 32 3 27, 67¢ 02 15, 38¢ #4, 201 
Curacao 3 do 2, 698 029 3. O74 2, 212 2, 157 2] 4, (4 j { r 24, 819 
EUROPE 
United Kingdom thous. dol 117, 354 Rf}, If f His { 66,812 16, 007 02 f { ae { 4 ® ) 2 368 
Continental Europe, including U. 8. 8. R. - 
thous. dol 355, 258 | 303,882 | 273, 268 312,825 | 164,88 | 120,704 | 279,724 &4, 434 ), FOR {8. 04 Qf 881.172 | 1,023,7 
Cash-purchase do 97, 555 13%, 4 138, 92 166, G4 14 . O5. 804 9 ms 9 ' 267, 852 20, ISG x1 t 13] 861, 59 
Lend-lease do 1, 654 0.817 ) { 77 7 ¢ 6. 2 234 & GOR 1( 53 O83 11. 9 ) 
UNRRA do 56, 049 13, 662 78. 754 102. 308 12. 5K R 66 41.2 14. 678 14. 444 RR 150,17 
Belgium do 40, 493 25, 865 21, 08 OR 428 14. 664 1 ( 0.1 2. 167 O8 IR 114 ) ) 65, 83 103, 80 
Czechoslovakia do 5, 159 6, 12¢ 11, 01 1, 761 4, 765 2, ( 7, £40 639 161 094 17,41 
UNRRA do 1, 603 4, O4¢ 1, 68 14, 379 2, 311 22 ( ) TRC . 2 ( 7, 242 
Denmark do 8, 332 2, 89 7 4, 430 1, 895 i 4, 054 f 4, 23¢ i ( 22, 892 
Finland do 4,803 1, 709 1,78 141 144 1, 224 1,624 2, Gat 4, 4 f 12, 2/9 
France do 73, O81 89, 369 78, 012 0, 52¢ 27, 530 21, 190 67, 492 41, 609 70, 810 ‘fl f 230, 679 220), 994 
Germany do 13, 704 1, 646 7, 212 15 8, 518 2, 331 11, 689 10, 94 12, 615 } 2 s2F 35, 914 
Greece do 26, 930 12, 536 10, 2 16, 077 & 2)] , Bee & 384 1&9] 13. 261 ) 212 671 15.540 60, 40 
UNRRA do 7,244 | 10,957 8, GS 13, 369 G3 1, 486 4,329 6, 440 sO 4, 034 12, 38 16, 043 
Italy do 49, 189 41, 809 5, O04 31, 187 1, 692 4,34 31, O5¢ 1, S4¢ 41, 168 15, 032 6, 17¢ ] 118 135, 389 
UNRRA do 26, 093 6, 53 21, 665 21, 402 12, 868 2, 2 14, 5A 132 15, 097 22, 34¢ ti, Sf 63, 536 / 
Netherlands 2 do 30, 004 14. 665 16, 970 17, 380 17. 678 16, 336 97 142 34 52 28. 100 1014 ” : & 2RX 92,117 
Norway do 15, 905 6, 940 5, 722 1,84 557 6, 350 ), 321 10, S82 13, 977 14, 4¢ x 8,714 44, 348 
Poland and Danzig do 5, 586 25, 990 17,115 26, 15¢ S, 044 2, 74¢ RO O2 1(), ¢ s v 1 24, M47 
UNRRA do 3, O74 23, 880 16, 4¢ 24, 529 7 107 2 116 1.1 1 358 & 36 5 &4 04 18, 18 
Portugal do 7,813 4. ORT 4.304 6. 46 2 5A 5. 342 1504 040 6. 912 6. 92 2% 152 21, 648 
Spair do 3, 665 700 1, 524 7, 153 1, 108 2, 622 2, OR 60 2, SF 01 3, SIS 1, 613 9,43 | 
Sweden do 27, 871 13, 799 12, 756 20, 760 11, 236 13, 87 22, ®32 6,429 1, 83 s4 14,31 10, OY 03, 638 
U.8.8.R do 7, 232 2, O81 0, 187 0, 531 2 531 11. 106 16, 039 14. O78 4 G71 l Rt) 12. 168 1,478 47, 6S4 
Lend-lease do 1, 383 12, 774 15, 152 13, 407 4, 246 674 1, 437 1,949 4,724 192 6, 969 9, 209 
UNRRA do 3,591 | 14,319 | 12,458 | 12,97 4,045 54 149 6, 27¢ 934 6, 20 13, 127 15, 724 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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March | March April May — ™-) October ae ny ages | January 3 ii fas 1946 1947 
led Forces : x 
lies stg. Exports, INCLUDING REEXPORTS—Continued 
cluded as | EUROPE—Continued 
trantal Europe, including U. S. S. R 
rchandise Continental Europe, eheenns, del | 
as 1 do 6,622 | 10,630 5, 588 8,373 | 6,473 1,858 | 5,801 6, 129 | 3, 424 | 2, 036 598 65, 893 12, 082 
OMS area, ug A do 6,017 | 10,389 | 5,539] 8,266] 5,911] 1,808] 5,408 5,964 | 2,837 1, 832 | 64, 305 10, 686 
ndise en. Other Centr il and Southeastern Europe | } 
nto mer. thous. dol 9, 595 2, 134 4, 507 7,612 4, 568 | 1, 022 5, 895 6, 203 4, 997 6, 092 | 3, 227 5, 227 brig 
"IRR do 7, 298 1, 672 3, 666 6, 860 3, 966 | 769 3. 97 4, 80 2, 632 287 | 2, 506 | 4,217 
nels Plus UNRRA I t 4 . | 
Customs ASIA AND OCEANIA - | F 
-onsump- Western Asia thous. dol 22, 398 13, 898 12, 806 68 m7 4,314 14, 031 17, 831 } 7 864 18,185) 7, 973 31, 607 58, 4 18 
mediately Far East do 191, 240 | 96, 60% 117, 954 90, 73 62, 817 108, 041 | 190, 376 142, 920 159, 085 | 139 310 270, 169 193, 244 
. y Cash-purchase 4 do 177, 065 76, 913 88, 219 86, 611 60, 369 97, 524 175, 952 130, 850 39, 906 139, 310 216, 202 447,818 
Onsump. Lend-least do 14 6, 626 9, 810 R54 305 171 1, 867 617 (x) 17, 328 632 
Nn bonded UNRRA do 14, 161 13, O68 19, 925 3, 269 2, 143 10, 346 12, 557 11, 453 19, 179 36, 639 14, 794 
1 China do 37, 370 37, 024 58, 458 24, 577 19, 094 35, 809 54,590 | 35,921 39, 720 10, 937 94, 507 113, O11 
a Cash-purchase do 23,441 | 21,343 30,752 | 20,591 | 16,804 | 29,072 42,663 | 24,332 20, 842 10, 937 50, 922 68, 614 
> Country Lend-lease do 2,618 7,872 768 242 93 1, 697 | 509 (x) 7, 045 509 
2rown, or UNRRA do 13. 929 13, 063 19, 834 3, 218 2.048 6, 644 10, 230 11, 080 18, 878 36, 540 43, 888 
India and Dependenci do 43, 448 12, 487 7, 802 16, 763 14,014 15, 428 28, 435 26, 583 25, 943 | 8, 860 32, 338 95, 973 
Japan do 3, 579 2 8,304 | 14, 217 3,598 | 12,416 6, 363 3, 627 2, 539 61, 047 3 9, 745 
Netherlands Indies do 11, 286 7, 658 2, 620 2, 040 3, 288 3, 311 8, 069 11, 807 5, 437 5, 527 17, 631 28, 531 
Republic of Philippine do $2, 937 23, 390 25, 132 18, 006 &, 353 25, 401 58, 646 30, 210 53, 002 19, 321 78, 316 126, 149 
Australia do 19, 386 4,744 6, 363 5, OS1 7,081 6, 194 9, 112 16, 689 8, 288 16, 750 21, 863 44, 363 
New Zealand do 8, 635 4, 190 2, 254 2, 891 2, 183 866 3, 272 3, 503 5, 253 5, 570 9, 542 17, 391 
¥-March y 
AFRICA 
Algeria thous. dol 2 762 9, S68 5, 955 8, O75 1, 760 1, 359 3,72 3, 875 3, 856 2, 350 587 25, 676 8, 968 
1947 Egypt do 4, STE 5 G09 2. 938 2. 684 2,117 1, 678 3, 261 2, 858 3, S57 3, 677 3, OSY 11, 299 12, 109 
French Morocco do 3, 222 6, 262 4, 348 2, 905 391 511 1, 554 1, 232 2, 065 2, 922 926 15, 671 8, 208 
Union of South Africa | 40, 000 18, 391 19, 598 22, 331 13, 896 7.063 34, 358 23, 282 29, 312 27,719 19, 072 44, 033 97, 031 
British Empire Egypt do 465,076 | 245,603 233,913 | 232,127 | 254,342 | 245, 563 | 342, 809 329, 330 369, 390 359, 907 313, 842 661, 747 | 1, 194, 373 
9, O99, 728 GENERAL IMPORTS 
>, a7, (4 
13, 58 WESTERN HEMISPHERE 
190, 137 Canada thous. dol 89, 7 65,465 | 70,363 | 69,525 | 77,000 | 88,167 | 84,110 90, 187 74,274 | 86,193 | 185,570 
Bo, § American Republi tal do 175,832 | 147, 431 152,432 | 145,308 | 124,917 | 132,739 | 159, 776 185, 610 169,916 | 135, 597 410, 020 
3333, BRR Mexico do 23,429 | 19,936 | 25,650 | 17,167 | 14,922] 18,140 | 19,984 23, 441 21, 361 13, 174 58, 574 
Bp Jen Central American Republics, total d 14,912 7, 666 7, 759 7, 720 8, 413 4,624 4, 228 7,172 11, 520 8, 059 17, 408 
| rr Cuba d 12, S01 sf, 434 23, 556 32, 187 19, 749 23, 936 29, 276 36, 168 34, 077 31, 768 73, 060 
2 one Argentina if 8, 767 15, 154 1s, 448 14,814 10, 908 l 7 26, 658 16, 900 20, 461 41, 000 
on Brazil ce 29, 367 20, 526) 33, 535 30, 994 19, 870 30, 049 37, 792 37, 277 37, 504 26, 715 94, 733 
Chik lo &, 186 9 6H0 6, 931 7.83 4754 7, 263 6. 719 8, 770 4, 648 4,931 8, 395 20, 070 
Colombia d 20,259 | 13,078 | 12,003 7, 964 14, 224 11, 644 16, 550 20, 142 18, 176 18, 351 12, 069 36, 727 
Peru li }, 603 3, 400 2, 57¢ 2, 535 3, 308 3, 128 2, 418 5, 330 3, 016 2, 428 3, 197 8, 191 
" Uruguay Ot 1, SOF , OO 5, 205 &, 329 1, 973 2, 233 > 661 2,013 3, 075 2, 487 2, 5 11, 654 
oe Venezuela iT 17, O72 , 921 10, 021 10, 090 11, 507 13. 644 9, 973 10, 523 14, 201 13, 711 5, 755 27, 104 
mpi Curacao 7, 299 3, 162 2, 882 4, 243 4, 507 2, 933 | 3, 601 4, 168 5, 684 5, 170 4, 591 11, 241 
oe EUROPI 
: United Kingdom thous. d 11, 200 14, 60 11, 391 14, 306 14, 177 10, 269 18, 476 14, 224 16, 892 19, 020 43, 443 34, 423 47, 112 
~~ Continental Eur U.8.8.R d as 200 s7, 299 53. O54 62, 349 43.772 53, 445 57, 262 74, 091 59, 043 40, 597 132,958 | 130, 240 137, 930 
~— Belgium d 5, 099 6, 248 », 622 5, 319 &, S47 6, 995 6, 225 5, 343 3, 933 5, 136 14, 638 } 16, 581 14, 169 
Czechosk le 1, 907 780 1, 697 1, 125 1, 27 1, 785 2, 636 2, 523 3, 212 2, 166 | 7, 239 3, 021 7, 285 
France do 4, 502 3, 573 5, 007 1, 600 5, 7, 298 . A 8, 610 6, 167 3, 531 16, 242 | 6, 977 14, 200 
Italy do 3 314 1, 246 4, 324 13, 880 . 5, 133 9, ! 8, 004 5, 392 3, 276 10, 812 | 2, 149 11, 981 
Netherlands do 1, 319 1, 492 1, 180 867 1, 5, 141 2 1, 633 1, 594 1, 038 11,227 | 3,238 3, 951 
Norwa 10 1, 350 1, O61 1, 070 1, 781 1, 249 1, 866 1, 266 1, 412 1, 678 1, 453 5, 271 1, 525 4,481 
Portugal lo 1. 607 1, 690 1. &32 1, 655 1, 927 1, O82 2, 440 2, 343 2, 352 2 Q81 1, 643 6, 101 f, 241 
Spall lo 2, 32 4, 529 5,754 | 3,247 3, 793 1, 753 3, 470 3, 446 3, 094 | 3, 251 | 3, 458 14, 478 8, 666 
173, 328 Swedel do 2, 430 2, 693 2, 102 2, 200 2,777 3, 694 2, 505 3, 081 7, 134 5, 454 12, 662 14, 501 15, O19 
931. 35 Switzerland do 7 22 8 637 10. 178 7. 541 4, 882 9,101 8,875 10, 701 7.176 7,101 | 5, 884 25, 841 21, 540 
163, 94 U.S.8. K do 1, 245 4,107 7, 829 11, 185 2, 786 7, 139 1, 809 15, 944 9, 006 R17 6, 277 31, 025 11, 067 
67.7 Other Cen 1 Southe rn Europe j } 
113, 164 do 82 18] 6, 787 822 523 1, 301 5, 171 8, 456 | 5, 540 2, 100 12, 524 2, 398 12, 922 
134, 494 IA ANI ICEANIA 
7, 734 
174, 62 Western Asia, t hous, do 7. 383 7,092 15, 467 1, 658 11, 673 19, 118 22, 650 35, 913 
32, 403 lurkey do 514 1, 214 1,341 1, 651 2, 458 5, 638 8, 945 22, 469 
5A. 41 Far East, total lo a0, 834 77, 837 58, O65 81,935 | 66,450 | 104, 286 116, 585 315, 721 
25, 352 British Mal do 15, 699 9, 020 115 | 14,479} 19,795 | 19,093 15, 347 94, 363 
fi, S84 Ceylon do 2, 209 1,83 1,79 1,763 | 453 2, 628 2, 506 5, 040 
4, 201 China do 10, 271 7, 49 8, 820 5. 7, 123 5,183 | 11, 593 39, 050 
4” 819 India and Depend do 99 O59 23,878 | 18,299 | 20, |} 9,290 | 27,618 | 24,944 69, 447 
Japat do 775 10,697 | 14,725 2,276 | 14,307] 25,917 12, 981 
{ Netherlands Indies do 2 519 > 189 194 92 | 6, 609 5. 660 | 8, 044 8, 957 
2, 368 Republic of Philippins do 17, 057 1, 552 1, 717 3,338 | 3, 635 5, 891 11, 195 10, 965 37, 801 
Australia do 16, 813 11, 211 7,657 | 17,139} 12,710} 11,822 7, 724 14, 148 | 39, 478 
1, 023, 7: | 
861, 59 ; AFRICA | 
11,961 J Br igi an Congo thous, dol 506 2, 966 2, 103 1, 121 227 832 1,019 187 599 2, 83d 
150), 173 British West Africa do 4, S04 4,776 6, 096 3, 672 833 1, 162 905 5, 063 12, 943 24, 900 
103, 896 Egypt do 610 550 2,182 1, 384 1, 345 1.779 7. 058 , 312 1, 068 3. 032 
7, 411 nion of South Africa do 5,672 | 21,631 12,445 | 10,920 | 14,443 | 13,904 10, 363 8, 629 19, 015 
7, 242 
22, 892 British Empir I pt do 158. 540 | 162.780 | 159,537 | 138,871 | 173,251 | 167,240 | 193,560 | 183, 002 221, 130 550, 598 
12, 279 | 
220) G94 —— = oo = Ai cape — epi i _ —— = 
5, 914 UNITED STATES PRIVATE RELIEF SHIPMENTS 
60, 408 j — — -—— —_———— = - ————$——————— ———— ————_—_—_— — 
16, 043 otal, all count th , 9 9 9 9R¢ , Ry 9 4h 7 ol - m1 7 992 
, a tric thous, doi ), ISS 12, 289 8, 368 10, 408 6, 515 3, 458 7.917 7, 670 } 11,472 7, 164 35, 198 27, 923 
| Contine nt ul Europe, including U.S. 8S. R_do 8, 172 11,178 | 6,987 8, 5 5, 310 2, 866 7,373 5, 719 10, 420 6, 543 31, 672 25, 135 
Cre 10Slovak do 306 1,129 | 1, 184 32 13 116 98 537 207 2, 208 1, 050 
, li ance do OSS 1, 108 | 660 a 238 37 538 156 419 576 297) 1. 983 
ermany do 2. 782 573 | 1,511 l, 1, 143 220 1, 350 1,315 3, 497 1, 485 950 7, 764 
TTEECE do 27 611 | 583 * 517 244 796 184 563 320 1, 234 1, 157 
Italy do 41 2 345 | 587 ‘ 305 29 601 636 1, 226 1, 102 2 957 2" 669 
f Poland do 286 | 1,965 538 1,! 919 625 1, 122 723 1, 240 795 6, 295 2, 320 
; U.S8.8.R do 134 1, 209 | 189 i 650 242 33 56 | 743 212 6, 609 1, 089 
aumoal via ....do 260 216 | 18 561 18 357 95 61 201 1, 519 523 
ler Central and Southeastern Europe 5 | | | 
do 2,126 | 422 | 340 703 | 562 | 226 | 1,612 1, 062 1, 335 1, 212 1,017 4,673 
} See footnotes at end of table. 
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¢ Trade includes mainly foodstuffs and other relief commodities 

§ Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Austria, Hungary, Rumania, Albania 

6 Includes private relief shipments mainly those for China and India a 
section of table, at top of this page. 


10 


goods included in 1946 are shown in the Jan. 25 and Mar. 22, 1947, issues of this 


ril 


ts 


Crude materials thous. dol 149,576 | 111,661 | 105, 192 
Indexes: Value 1936-38 = 100 268 200 189 
Quantity do : 131 22 
Crude foodstuffs thous. dol 81, 225 62, 051 48, 612 
Indexes: Value 1936-38 = 100 710 543 425 
Quantity do 314 269 220 
Manufactured foodstuffs thous. dol 136, 287 | 148, 434 | 125, 189 
Indexes: Value 1936-38 = 100 970 1, 057 891 
Quantity ..do 442 637 533 
Semimanufactures thous. dol 146, 917 68, 210 80, 117 
Indexes: Value 1936-38 = 100 340 158 185 
Quantity do 209 27 145 
Finished manufactures thous. dol 790, 493 | 396,288 380, 127 
Indexes: Value 1936-38 = 100 663 332 319 
Quantity do 79 221 20 
PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES 
A cricultural exports, total thous. dol 316, 254 | 283,108 | 251,912 
ous. lb ), 475 9 80 0, 880 
Meat products and edible fats.{thous. Ib...) 06 800 | Mi aot | 30,322 
Dairy products and eggs dc 22, O87 44, 289 39, 012 
< ) 2 7 HA Fy aI 2 
Wheat, including wheat flour comes ot os a a ors 40 a 
Fruits and vegetables do 27, 332 28, 200 28, 999 
ous ) 9, O18 52. 230 60, 40 
lobacco, unmanufactured ——— as = a on’ 409 9 a4 
. {bales 382. 909 | 318,948 317, 633 
Cotton, raw, excluding linters Sehaeess dol 60. 504 7 740) 2” 4g 
Nonagricultural exports, total do O88, 245 | 50: ( 4R7. 32% 
Rubber manufactures, including synthetic 
thous. dol 18, 387 18 16, 754 
Textiles and textile manufactures do 142, 357 x 58, 149 
Coal fthous. long tons 4,192 3, BRS 1, 90 
(thous. dol i, 492 24, 067 472 
Petroleum and products do 50, 192 7,031 241 
Iron and steel,mill prod- fthous. long tons 558 11 $24 
uct ithous. dol 70, 237 28 G17 1S 
Machinery, total do 191, 365 109, 302 4). 155 
Electrical do 18.574 | 20,635) 17,944 
Metalworking do 17, 808 16, 42 13, 344 
Agricultural do 24, 649 1}, 9, 77¢ 
Other industrial de SS, S44 6, 997 54, Gt 
Automobiles, parts and accessories_.. do 95, 875 29, 734 6, 277 
Chemicals and related product ( 67, 4 44, 34 x 
UNITED 81 
EcoNOMIC CLASSES 
Crude materials thous. dol 123,587 134, 206 145, 87 
Indexes: Value 1936-38 = 100 195 212 2 
Quantity do 105 134 14s 
Crude foodstuffs thous. dol 9, 237 64. 604 69. 467 
Indexe Value 1936-38 = 100 s1s ys 245 
Quantity do 106 ll 121 
Manufactured foodstuffs hous. dol 1, 274 46, 707 &, N2. 
Indexes: Value 1936-38 = 100 162 148 2 
Quantity do 79 su HY 
Semimanufactures hous. dol 93, 739 65, QR 68. 404 
Indexes: Value 1936-38 = 100 224 1 f 
Quantity do 123 1] l 
Finished manufactures thous. dol 75, 647 63, 237 72, 434 
Indexes: Value 1436-38 100 un ) x2 
Quantity do R82 87 " 
PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES 
Agricultural imports, total thous. dol 230, 263 | 189, 626 195. 338 
Fruits, edible nuts, and vegetables do 19, 476 13, 550 18, 104 
fthous. Ibs 219, 509 | 376,131 | 240, 772 
Coffec \thous. dol 54, 206 5, O10 57, SAS 
: {thous. Ibs 719,377 | 688,669 364, 627 
(ane sugar - a 
ithous. dol 34, 861 25,414 15, 046 
fthous. Ibs 79, 799 70, 776 61, 007 
Crude rubber Fe dol 19.746 | 22.849 19. SOF 
, thous. Ibs 5, 632 5, 129 727 
Tobacco, unmanufactured ene we 5 466 ; be nan 
. thous. ]bs 621 68.9 76. 847 
Wool, unmanufactured ame ~ oa Re an) 4 20) ad 
: fthous. Ibs 161 “4 1,49 
Raw silk {thous. dol 1, 094 767 12, 443 
Nonagricultural imports, total do 204,218 | 184,41 199, 657 
Fish, including shellfish do 5, 485 7. 036 5 670 
Undressed furs do 5, 972 10, 914 16. 710 
Paper and paper materials do 43,442 27, 206 2s, TOS 
Petroleum and products do 21, 620 10. 507 11. 438 
Diamonds, gems, cut, not set do 3 1K 12. 034 12. 835 
Nonferrous ores and metals do 25, 479 16, 389 19, 583 
Chemicals and related products do 10, 174 10. 545 & 634 
Includes private relief shipments as indicated in last section of table on p 
? Includes private relief shipments 
3 Includes relatively small lend-lease shipments in 1947; the larger amount 
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Indian Delegation Wants To 
Buy Dental Equipment 


A delegation from the All-India Den- 
tal Association, scheduled to arrive on 
July 9 to attend the International Den- 
tal Conference in Boston, is desirous also 
of contacting American manufacturers 
of dental equipment and supplies. 

It is understood that India—which be- 
fore the war obtained most of its dental 
equipment from Germany, Switzerland, 
and the United Kingdom—is desperately 
in need of replacements, as well as new 
chairs, lathes, drills, and similar items, 
which are obtainable only in this 
country. 

While the exact length of visit and 
itinerary of the delegates—Dr. N. N. 
Bery and Dr. R. Ahmad—are not known 
at this time, they are expected to remain 
for some time after the conference, 
which will begin August 3. 

Meanwhile, interested United States 
firms may write Drs. Bery and Ahmad 
c/o Wing Commander Laurie Shaffi, 
India Government Trade Commissioner, 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


London Concern Offers To 
Aid New Undertakings 


An unusual offer is made to American 
firms by the Fitzgerald Trading Co., Ltd., 
in London, England. This company 
would undertake to acquire suitable 
premises and supervise establishment of 
a factory for manufacturers who desire 
to produce in the United Kingdom light 
or medium engineering goods now being 
made only in the United States. 

In addition, it would cooperate in the 
management of such a factory, as well 
as assist in financing it, if such an ar- 
rangement were considered desirable. 

Complete details concerning this pro- 
posal may be obtained from the Fitz- 
gerald Trading Co., Ltd., 46 Watling 
Street, London, E. C. 4, England. 


For Sale: 3,000 German- 
Owned Oriental Rugs 


United States buyers may wish to take 
advantage of an opportunity to purchase 


June 21, 1947 


Hipie 


WORLD TRADE LEADS 
— 


Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, Office of International Trade 


a quantity of German-owned Oriental 
rugs and carpets, which are offered for 
sale by the Foreign Capital Control Of- 
fice in Stockholm, Sweden. 

The lot—which consists of 3,000 pieces, 
mostly small sizes, and all of good qual- 
ity—is reported to have an invoice value 
of about 1,200,000 Swedish crowns. It 
is understood that the rugs are for the 
most part of South Persian make. 


annie 


Offers to purchase must include the 
entire consignment, and preliminary 
bids, which should state purchase price 
and suggested terms of payment, will be 
received through June 30, 1947, at the 
Foreign Capital Control Office, Hovsla- 
gargatan 2, Stockholm. Complete de- 
tails about the sale may be obtained from 
that office. Persons desiring to inspect 
the rugs may apply for the necessary 








Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in buying 
or selling in the United States, or in the United States representations. Most of these trade 
opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service officers abroad, following re- 
quests by local firms for assistance in locating American trade contacts. Additional informa- 
tion concerning each export or import opportunity, including a World Trade Directory Report, 
is available to qualified United States firms, and may be obtained upon inquiry from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division of the Department of Commerce, or through its field offices, 


for $1 each. 


Interested United States firms should correspond directly with the firms listed 


concerning any projected business arrangements. 

While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions undertaken with 
these firms. The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, and all transactions are sub- 


ject to prevailing export and import controls in this country and abroad. 


(It is recognized 


that many of the items specified as erport opportunities are in short supply or that full facili- 
ties for private trade may not have been reestablished in some of the areas from which inquiries 
have been received. However, many United States foreign traders are proceeding now with 
negotiations for business when conditions permit.) 


Index, by Commodities 


[Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Following Sections] 


Aircraft: 15, 70. 

Air-Conditioning: 7. 

Automotive Vehicles and Accessories: 15, 47. 

Cable; 5 

Cane and Rattan: 28. 

Carpeis and Rurgs: 6, 30. 

Chemicals: 11, 12, 31, 57, 64. 

Clothing and Accessories: 4, 32, 35, 39. 

Construction Materials: 14 

Drugs and Pharmaceuticals: 11 

Electrical Appliances, Equipment, and Fizr- 
tures: 8, 10, 12, 19, 46, 59. 

Fats and Oils: 12, 28. 

Floor Coverings: 43. 

Foodstuffs: 11, 12, 16, 17, 18, 20, 22, 29, 63, 69. 

Gages: 33. 

Glass and Glass Products; 12, 54, 56, 67, 68. 

Hardware: 6, 8, 10, 11, 12. 

Heating Equipment: 15. 

Hides and Skins: 25, 26. 


Household Furnishings and Equipment: 17, 


22, 62, 67. 
Jewelry, Watches, and Clockss 14, 41. 
Lumber: 23, 60. 
Machinery: 


Agricultural—7, 15, 23, 61. 


Industrial—9, 13, 16, 19, 37, 38, 40, 48, 49, 


50, 51, 52, 53, 54, 55. 


Measuring Instruments: 40, 41. 

Metals and Minerals and Related Products: 
6, 10, 12, 14, 23, 34, 36. 

Novelties: 28. 

Office Equipment: 66. 

Optical Goods; 40, 42. 

Paper and Paper Products: 18, 68. 

Pipe: 12 

Precious Stones: 9. 

Printing Equipment and Supplies: 49, 50, 51, 
52, 53, 65. 

Radios and Electronic Equipment: 46. 

Refrigeration; 7, 22, 24. 

Rubber and Rubber Products: 23. 

Sanitary Equipment: 12. 

Silver Products: 14, 22. 

Sponges: 27 

Technical Information: 5, 13. 

Textiles; 3, 4, 6, 11, 18, 21, 28, 44, 45, 58 

Tools; 11, 33, 40. 

Transportation Equipment: 1. 

Tropical Products: 29. 

War: 11, 12. 

Wire: 10, 14. 

Wool; 2, 18, 39, 58. 
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arrangements to the administrator, Nils 
Molander, Gotgatan 72, Stockholm. 

In view of the limited time remaining 
for entry of preliminary bids, it is sug- 
gested that interested United States firms 
and individuals may wish to cable their 
tenders to the Foreign Capital Control 
Office. 


Rail Equipment Interests 
Visitor from Trinidad 


An official of the Trinidad Govern- 
ment Railways is scheduled to spend 
several weeks in the United States to pur- 
chase railway equipment and machine 
tools. It is understood that this visitor, 
Sumer Wolf, is particularly interested in 
Diesel-electric locomotives. 

In his capacity as Mechanical Engi- 
neer for the Railways, Mr. Wolf is in 
charge of locomotives and rolling stock, 
and is in a position to make purchase 
recommendations. 

It is understood that he will arrive in 
New York City about the end of June 
and will visit New York and Chicago, 
among other cities. Correspondence 
may be addressed to him C/o British 
Consulate General, 25 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. 


New Hospital To Be 
Built in Mexico 


Construction of a new hospital in the 
city of Torreon, Coahuila, Mexico, may 
interest United States manufacturers and 
suppliers of hospital equipment. 

It is understood that work on the build- 
ing will be started during this month, 
and that it is to be completed by the end 
of the year. The hospital is to be com- 
pletely modern and outfitted with the 
latest in equipment. 

The project—for which an estimated 
4,000,000 pesos will be spent—is spon- 
sored by the Secretaria de Salubridad y 
Asistencia Publica (Ministry of Health 
and Public Welfare), in cooperation with 
the government of Coahuila State. 

Requests for further information con- 
cerning this potential trade opportunity 
should be addressed to the purchasing 
agent of the Ministry, Dr. Antonio 
Cachon, Jefe de Compras, Secretaria de 
Salubridad y Asistencia Publica, Paseo 


de la Reforma y Lieja, Mexico, D. F. 


New Czech Periodical 
To Promote Foreign Trade 


Foreign traders in the United States 
may wish to take advantage of an offer 
to obtain free of charge the English edi- 
tion of a Czechoslovak periodical, “The 
Czechoslovak Exporter.” 

The magazine, which will be published 
by the Czechoslovak National Committee 
of the International Chamber of Com- 
merce, is designed to help reestablish 
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Czechoslovakia’s prewar trade contacts, 
as Well as to promote development of new 
markets. 

According to information furnished by 
the Chamber, each issue will contain data 
on the principal commodities of inter- 
national trade produced in Czechoslo- 
vakia, and will list firms engaged in man- 
ufacturing these goods. In addition, it 
will include a periodic survey of the coun- 
try’s economic condition. 

It is understood that English editions 
of this magazine will be published four 
times a year, and that they will be 
available gratis on request to firms and 
individuals interested in doing business 
with Czechoslovakia. The first issue is 
scheduled for distribution some time 
during July. 

American firms which desire to use this 
means of exploring the possibilities of 
trade with Czechoslovakia should write 
to Czechoslovak National Committee, In- 
ternational Chamber of Commerce, Na 
Prikope 14, Prague II, Czechoslovakia. 


More About Mexico’s 
Potable-Water Systems 


Two cities in Mexico—Monterrey and 
Morelia—are planning expansion pro- 
grams in connection with their water- 
distribution facilities and sewer systems. 
According to the American Embassy in 
Mexico City, Monterrey is contemplating 
an estimated expenditure of 16,000,000 
pesos on its improvements, while Morelia 
will spend about 2,000,000 pesos. 

These projects are developing out of 
Mexico’s plan for building potable- 
water systems, or augmenting existing 
ones. (The plan was reported in this 
section in the June 14 issue of FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY.) 

United States firms desiring further 
details on these possible trade opportu- 
nities should communicate with any of 
the following individuals: E. Fernandez, 
Minister of Services of Water and Drain- 
age, Monterrey, Nuevo Leon; Manuel 
Ahaya, Chief Engineer of Sanitary 
Works, Ayuntamiento y Balderas, Mex- 
ico City; Antonio Rodriguez, Chief of 
the Department of Water, Ayuntamiento 
y Balderas, Mexico City; or Antonio 
Chavez Camorlinga, Secretary, Junta 
para el Abastecimiento de Agua Potable, 
Morelia, Michoacan, all in Mexico. 





English Firm Offers 
Air-Freight Service 


The London Aero & Motor Services 
Ltd. seeks contacts with United States 
users of air-freight service who would be 
interested in utilizing its facilities. The 
English company indicates that it is pre- 
pared to offer service on a global basis, 
and will undertake to carry special car- 
goes, such as industrial machinery and 
office equipment. 


Complete details on the service offereg 
are available from the company at Stan. 
sted Airport, Bishop’s Stortford, Herts,, 
England. 


Urgent Need for Steel 
Baling Hoops in Egypt 


The Egyptian Government is in urgent 
need of 8,500 tons of steel baling hoops, 

American firms which are able to 
this requirement are asked to send quo- 
tations in duplicate to Anwar Niazi 
Commercial Attache of the Egyptian 
Embassy, 2310 Decatur Place Nw. 
Washington, D. C. 


Syria Needs Instruments 
For Locating Water 


Syria’s Ministry of Public Works yr. 
gently desires to purchase instruments 
for locating underground water table by 
geological and geophysical means, ac. 
cording to information received from 
the American Legation in Damascus. 

Heretofore, surveys to locate under. 
ground water—which is reported to be a 
vital necessity in Syria—have been made 
by the tedious process of drilling. 

United States manufacturers which 
are able to furnish these instruments, as 
well as general surveying equipment, are 
asked to submit detailed information, in- 
cluding price lists, to Abdul Basset Kha- 
tib, Director of Irrigation, Southern Dis- 
trict, Ministry of Public Works, Damas- 
cus, Syria. 


Austrian Group Wants 
Hotel Equipment 


The Austrian Hotel Association seeks 
the cooperation of American firms which 
are in a position to export hotel equip- 
ment and supplies. This organization is 
particularly in need of china, silverware, 
cutlery, kitchen equipment and machin- 
ery, and linen. It does not desire furni- 
ture, rugs, draperies, or blankets. 

Interested manufacturers and suppli- 
ers are asked to communicate directly 
with the Association in Vienna, Austria, 


Foreign Visitors 


1. Australia—Frank J. Fox, representing 
Fowler Construction Pty. Ltd., Power Street, 
South Melbourne, Victoria, is interested in 
manufacture under license of earth-moving 
and heavy transport equipment. Scheduled 
to arrive June 20, via San Francisco, for a visit 
of 3 to 4 months. U. S. address: c/o Inter- 
national Harvester Co., 180 North Michigan, 
Chicago, Ill. Itinerary: Chicago, Great Falls 
(Mont.), and San Francisco. 

2. Australia—Gilbert Bruce Henderson, 
representing Biggin & Ayrton, 122 King 
Street, Melbourne, Victoria, is interested in 
export of raw and treated wool. Scheduled 
to arrive July 5, via New York City, for a 
month's visit. U.S. address: c/o Hammond 
& Montgomery, 232 Somer Street, Boston, 
Mass. Itinerary: Boston, Philadelphia, and 
San Francisco. 
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3, Australia—John Makower and William 
Williams, representing Makower, McBeath & 
Co. Pty. Ltd., 230 Flinders Lane, Melbourne, 
Victoria, are interested in purchasing cotton 
and rayon piece goods. Scheduled to arrive 
June 20, via San Francisco, for a visit of 2 
months. U.S. address: E. W. Bruno Inc., 130 
West Thirty-first Street, New Yor, B.. ¥. 
Itinerary: San Francisco, New York, and 
Tenia M. McKinven and Miss 
Rita Leonard, representing Farmer & Co. Ltd., 
Pitt, Market, and George Streets, Sydney, are 
interested in purchasing fabrics, women's ap- 
parel and outfitting, infants’ wear, and swim 
wear. They are now in the United States for 
an indefinite period. U.S. address: c/o The 
Estes Company, 175 Fifth Ave., New York 10, 
N. Y. 

5. Australia—R. H. Whittorn and J. A. 
Smithson, representing The Olympic Tyre 
and Rubber Co. Ltd., 68 Cross Street, West 
Footscray, Melbourne, Victoria, are interested 
in purchasing materials for manufacturing 
insulated cable. In addition, they desire in- 
formation on rubber processing for tires and 
insulated cable. Scheduled to arrive July 1, 
via New York City, for a visit of 6 weeks. 
U.S. address: c/o J. M. Huber Corp., 342 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York, Chicago, Akron, Pittsburgh, Phila- 
delphia, Los Angeles, and San Francisco. 

6. Belgium—Hans Vogelhut, 60 rue Raven- 
stein, Brussels, is interested in exporting to 
the United States Belgian tertiles, yard goods, 
linens,and rugs. Also, he desires to purchase 
cotton yarns, cotton, rayon, wool, and silk 
fabrics, knitted fabrics, steel and brass for 
construction purposes, and all types of screws, 
bolts, and nuts. Scheduled to arrive early in 
June for a visit of 2 months. U. S. address: 
c/o S. F. Feibelman Co., P. O. Box 559, or 93 
Lexington Avenue, Providence 7, R. I. Itin- 
erary: New York, Providence, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, and Washington 

7. Brazil—Aurelio Carvalho, representing 
Agencia de Representacoes Amendoeira Ltda., 
Rua General Polidoro 316, Rio de Janeiro, is 
interested in obtaining agencies for domestic 
refrigerators, air-conditioning units, house- 
hold appliances, and agricultural machinery. 
Scheduled to arrive early in June, via New 
York City, for a visit of 20r 3 months. U.S. 
address: c/o Brazilian Consulate General, 10 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York, Washington, Detroit, Chicago, and 
San Francisco. 

8. Brazil—Miguel Ferrero, representing 
S. A. Transatlantica Importadora e Exporta- 
dora, Rua Sao Bento 405, 14th floor, Sao 
Paulo, is interested in buying for resale 
electrical supplies and hardware lines. 
Scheduled to arrive May 26, via New York 
City, for a visit of 2 months. U. S. address: 
c/o A. Brickmann, Inc., 50 Broad Street, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Cleveland, 
Buffalo, Detroit, Chicago, San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, Washington, and Baltimore. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

9. Brazil—Naftali Chaim Landesman, rep- 
resenting L. Krieger & Cia., Rua Aurora 1018, 
Sao Paulo, is interested in recommencing 
exportation of eight-cut diamonds and bril- 
liants to the United States, and in purchas- 
ing machinery for the firm’s own use in this 
industry. Scheduled to arrive the end of 
May, via New York City, for a visit of 2 or 
3 months. U.S. address: c/o Frimet Ertag, 
296 Central Park West, New York, N.Y. Itin- 
erary: New York City 

10. Brazil—Leonard W. Morgan, represent- 
ing L. W. Morgan & Cia., Ltda., Parque Dom 
Pedro II, 110 Sao Paulo, is interested in pur- 
chasing from manufacturers only galvan- 
ized tubes and sheets, steel and iron sheets, 
all kinds of wire (including barbed), tin- 
plate, small electrical household appliances 
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including flashlights and batteries, and small 
hardware, such as pliers, spanners, nippers, 
cutters, punches, wrenches, scissors, shears, 
needles, files, and saws. He is now in the 
United States until June 30. U.S. address: 
c/o Royal Bank of Canada, 68 William Street, 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, 
Washington, and Baltimore. 

(Previously announced, 
MERCE WEEKLY, April 26.) 

11. British East Africa—Herbert Bower, 
representing Bauer & Co. Ltd., P. O. Box 1580, 
Nairobi, Kenya, is interested in obtaining 
representations for cotton fabrics, hardware, 
and hand tools. Also, he desires to export to 
the United States gum arabic, chilies, man- 
grove bark, beeswar, cashew nuts, coriander 
seed, and tamarind. He is now in the 
United States until August 31. U.S. address: 
c/o Mrs. C. Lux, 950 Park Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Washington, 
Philadelphia, San Francisco, Chicago, Bos- 
ton, and Los Angeles. 

12. Colombia—Herbert B. Schlubach, rep- 
resenting Agencies Anglo-Americanas, Ltda., 
Apartado, Aereo 1274, Apartado Nacional 491, 
Cali, is interested in purchasing Olack and 
galvanized pipe, plain and corrugated zinc 
sheets, barbed and plain wire, all kinds of 
nails, plate glass, sanitary equipment of all 
kinds, formaldehye, potassium hydrozide, 
potassium chlorate, red lead, lithopone, re- 
fined and semirefined paraffin waz, caustic 
soda, rosin, ultramarine blue, lard, spices, 
canned fish, hardware, electrical appliances. 
He is now in the United States until Sep- 
tember 1. U.S. address: c/o Scann-Ameri- 
can Sales Co., 20 Vesey Street, New York 7, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Louis, Louisville, and Columbus. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

13. Cuba—Manuel A. del Valle, represent- 
ing M. A. del Valle y Cia. “Tejar Habana,” 
Avenida de Colombia #57, Habana, is inter- 
ested in purchasing refractory-brickmaking 
machinery, and in manufacturing methods. 
Scheduled to arrive June 23, via Miami, for a 
visit of 2 months. U. S. address: Hotel 
Granada, 206 Seventh Avenue, Asbury Park, 
N. J. Itinerary: Philadelphia, New York, 
and Asbury Park. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

14. Denmark—Harold Blom, representing 
H. Hendrikson, Import & Export, 8 Revent- 
lowgade, Copenhagen V., is interested in ex- 
porting to the United States flatware, hollow 
ware, and jewelry of highest-quality Danish 
silver, and Swiss watches. Also, he desires 
to purchase 3,300 to 6,600 pounds of plain 
enameled copper wire, 0.50 mm. in diameter, 
and other enameled copper wire, sizes 0.04 
to 0.70 mm.; 10,000,000 to 20,000,000 pieces 
of steel balls for ball bearings, size five 
thirty-seconds of an in. or 4 mm. in diam- 
eter; and all sorts of insulating and contact 
materials. Mr. Blom is now in the United 
States until July 1. U. S. address: c/o 
Danish Consulate General, 17 Battery Place, 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, 
Chicago, San Francisco, and Los Angeles. 
Mr. Blom requests that interested suppliers 
contact his firm in Copenhagen direct by 
cable or air mail, sending copy of communi- 
cation to him at his U. S. address. 

(Previously announced, FOREIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY, May 31.) 

15. Denmark—Peder Lisberg, representing 
Friis-Hansen Bros., 2 Vognmagergade, Copen- 
hagen, is interested in purchasing and ob- 
taining agencies for trucks, tractors, oil 
burners, aircraft, and aircraft engines. He 
is now in the United States until July 1. 
U. S. address: c/o Frederick Henjes Jr., Inc., 
24 State Street, New York 4,N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York, Chicago, Detroit, Milwaukee, 
Springfield (Mass.), and Branford (Conn.). 
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16. Greece—Hoit S. Brown, representing 
The Parthenon Co., 17 Praxitelous Street, 
Athens, is interested in agency connections 
on commission basis for foodstuffs, machin- 
ery, and industrial supplies. He is now in 
the United States for 5 or 6 months. U.S. 
address: c/o Department of Commerce Re- 
gional Office, Empire State Bldg., 60th floor, 
350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 

17. Greece—Paul Catselides, representing 
Paul Catselides & Co., 3 rue Corai, Athens, 
is interested in purchasing wheat, wheat 
flour, and sugar. He is now in the United 
States until September 15. U. S. address: 
c/o Allcone Co., Inc., 756 Seventh Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York City. 


Current World Trade Directory Report 
being prepared. 
18. India—K. U. Advani, representing 


Oriental Industrial Investment Corp., Ltd., 
56 Aga Khan Bldg., Dalal St., Bombay, is in- 
terested in exploring the possibilities of de- 
veloping certain industries for Nepal, such as 
hydro, paper, sugar, textiles, rayon, wool, 
and mining. Scheduled to arrive July 7, via 
New York City, for a month’s visit. U. S. 
address: c/o Mercantile Bank of India, Ltd., 
64 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York, Washington, and other cities as 
may be necessary. 

19. Palestine--A. Schugurensky, repre- 
senting A. Schugurensky & Sons, Kingsway 
57, Haifa, is interested in purchasing and 
obtaining representations for heavy and 
small electrical machinery, and electrical 
appliances. He is now in the United States 
until July 15. U.S. address: c/o J. Rabino- 
witz, 1444 Park Place, Brooklyn 13, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York City and vicinity. 

20. Palestine—A. Kouris, 52 Wolfson Street, 
Tel-Aviv, representing Moshe Kouris Sons, 
P. O. Box 391, Tel-Aviv, is interested in fresh 
and dried apples, pears, and other fruits. 
Scheduled to arrive June 4, via New York 
City, for a visit of 6 months. U.S. address: 
c/o Barr Shipping Corp., 25 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Yakima, 
and Hood River (Oreg.). 

21. Switzerland—Max Gut, representing 
Jakob Gut & Sons, 45 Grandschenke Strasse, 
Zurich, is interested in purchasing Turkish 
towels, sheeting and broadcloth. He is now 
in the United States until July 5. U. S. 
address: c/o Ideal Fastener Corp., 216 Wil- 
liam Street, New York 7, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York City. 

22. Switzerland—Carl Schwarz, represent- 
ing his own firm at 81 Rotelstrasse, and 
Standardwerke A. G., 55-57 Lowenstrasse, 
both Zurich, is interested in domestic and 
industrial refrigerators, household machines, 
porcelainware, table silver, and food special- 
ties. Scheduled to arrive June 7, via New 
York City, for a visit of 4 weeks. U.S. ad- 
dress: c/o American Express Co., Foreign 
Patrons Mail Section, 649 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 22, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Buffalo, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Boston, and Wash- 
ington. 

23. Tunisia—Pierre Robert Lehmann, 2 bis 
rue de Strasbourg, Tunis, is interested in im- 
porting constructional iron and steel, lum- 
ber, farm tractors, tires, and general lines. 
Scheduled to arrive June 15, via New York 
City, for a visit of 30 days. U.S. address: 
c/o Transatlantic Commodities Corp., 67 
Wall Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York and Chicago. 


Licensing Opportunities 


24. Czechoslovakia—Frigotechna Ltd., Na 
Prikope 12, Prague II, manufacturers refrig- 
erators. They desire to supplement their 
manufacture with absorption refrigerators 
operated by kerosene, naphthalene, or Calor 
gas, Firm is interested in contacting Amer- 


(Continued on p. 34) 
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NEWS by COUNT RIES E 


Prepared in Areas Branch, Office of Inter- 


national Trade, Department of Commerce 


Argentina 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Broom Grass: Provisional Export Quota of 
5,600 Metric Tons Established. —A provisional 
export quota for broom grass of 5,600 metric 
tons has been established for 1947 in Argen- 
tina by the Department of Industry and 
Commerce, according to the Buenos Aires 
press. 

It was explained that since the 1946 quota 
of 20,000 metric tons has been exhausted, the 
provisional quota was established to permit 
the normal flow of exports pending determi- 
nation of the size of the present crop and the 
requirements for domestic consumption. 


Australia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Used Motor Vehicles: Admitted as Passen- 
ger’s Personal Effects——The Australian Cus- 
toms and Excise Office stated on April 14, 1947, 
that used motorcars, motortrucks, and mo- 
torvans, with standard fittings and acces- 
sories, the private property of a passenger 
who intends to reside in Australia perma- 
nently, will be considered as passenger’s per- 
sonal effects and admitted free of duty. The 
passenger must present to the Collector of 
Customs evidence that the car, truck, or van 
is his private property and has been in his 
possession and use for at least 3 years prior 
to the date of its importation into Australia. 
In addition, the passenger is required to 
leave with the Collector of Customs a docu- 
mentary security subscribed to as surety by 
an approved bank or guaranty company for 
an amount specified therein representing the 
customs duties and sales tax, ordinarily pay- 
able on the car, van, or truck on the date of 
its importation. The stipulated sum must 
be paid to the Collector should the imported 
vehicle be sold or otherwise disposed of in the 
Commonwealth by the passenger or on his 
behalf within 3 years of its importation into 
Australia. 

A person arriving in Australia under a 
contract for some specific object requiring 
his residence in the Dominion for at least 
3 years following his arrival would be re- 
garded as a person seeking permanent resi- 
dence. Australians who have been residents 
abroad for 3 years or more, upon returning 
to Australia to live, are also permitted to im- 
port used motor vehicles as duty-free per- 
sonal effects. 

A wireless set, being standard equipment 
on a motor vehicle, is to be admitted free 
of duty with the motor car, truck, or van, if 
the vehicle qualifies for the exemption. Air- 
craft, however, are not to be considered as 
personal effects. 

Import Controls: Liberalized on Certain 
Products from Nonsterling Countries.—Iin 
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April 1947, the Australian Government re- 
laxed the import restrictions on electric 
household ironing machines and replacement 
parts, varnishes, esters, and aldehydes for 
use in manufacture of paints and varnishes 
watch oil, double-barreled shotguns and 
rifles, rosary beads, and glass beads for the 
manufacture of artificial pearls. These 
commodities, except complete electric house- 
hold ironing machines, are now under “ad- 
ministrative control’ which indicates tha: 
quota restrictions do not apply. The appli- 
cations for import licenses are dealt with in- 
dividually on their merits by the Depart- 
ment of Trade and Customs at Canberra, 
Australia. Licenses for the importation of 
electric household ironing machines are 
granted to individual importers up to 100 
percent of the value of such imports during 
the base year ended June 30, 1939 

Formerly the importation of these goods 
from nonsterling sources were practically 
prohibited. The Australian Customs Im- 
port Licensing Regulations identified these 
items with “N. L.,” indicating that no licenses 
were being issued for such imports from 
non-Empire countries including the United 
States and from Canada, Newfoundland, and 
Hong Kong. 


Brazil 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Burlap Bags: Import License Requirement 
Withdrawn.—Burlap bags have been re- 
moved from the list of commodities subject 
to Brazilian import license by ordinance 184 














Experienced UNRRA 
Employees Now Available 


The United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration is ending 
its operations, and its employees are re- 
turning to the United States from over- 
seas. UNRRA is referring to private 
employers, on request, the best qualified 
of the personnel being released. Per- 
sons will be available with experience in 
office management, market research, 
traffic and materials control, expediting, 
sales, purchasing, warehousing and 
shipping, and fiscal operations. Hiram 
Milton, Chief of UNRRA’s Field Liaison 
Section, at 1344 Connecticut Avenue, 
Washington, D. C., is helping interested 
employers to get in touch with persons 
whose backgrounds might fit into their 
organizations. 








issued by the Ministers of the Treasury anq 
Foreign Relations, and published May 14, 
1947 

There is at present a shortage of bagging 
required by the sugar industry. 

|For announcement of inclusion of burlap 
bags in list of articles subject to import 
license, see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
November 2, 1946.| 

Rayon Textiles: Export Embargo Removed: 
License Required.—The export embargo on 
rayon textiles has been been withdrawn and 
they may now be exported subject to prior 
export license from the Export-Import De. 
partment of the Bank of Brazil, by ordi- 
nance No. 153 of the Ministry of Finance, 
published May 5, 1947 

The productive capacity of the rayon fac- 
tories now exceeds probable domestic con- 
sumption 

{For announcement of the placing of 
rayon textiles under export embargo, see 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of September 2], 
1946. | 


British Malaya 


Economic Conditions 


Throughout the first quarter of 1947, 
labor unrest and rising living costs con- 
tinued to hold the spotlight in British 
Malaya. Textile supplies were more 
readily available, but housing remained 
acutely short. While the food situation 
showed temporary improvement, recent 
reports indicate that the basic rice ra- 
tion was reduced by one-half katty per 
week throughout the Malayan Union 
and the Colony of Singapore, effective 
May 19. Meanwhile, various schemes 
were being put into effect in several parts 
of the country to increase rice produc- 
tion. Except for a slight decrease in 
piracy in Malayn waters, lawlessness 
continued to be a serious menace. 

Import policies of the Government did 
not change during the quarter. All im- 
ports from United States dollar areas 
were still being decided on the basis of 
essentiality for rehabilitation and avail- 
ability of the necessary exchange. Local 
authorities, however, retained a certain 
amount of discretion on matters which 
were not prescribed. Thus, in order to 
break the black markets in any essen- 
tial or semiluxury, it was possible to ob- 
tain permission to import from non- 
sterling areas. Similarly, when com- 
modities were considered prime essen- 
tials for local rehabilitation, import 
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could also be obtained, even though such 
commodities were available from sterling 
sources. 

In borderline cases, importers were 
faced with many obstacles. Prewar im- 
portation—an important, though not a 
deciding factor—was set up as one of the 
criteria. Various local officials were 
asked to determine availabilities from 
sterling sources’ before nonsterling 
sources would be considered. In some 
cases, prewar importers were shown 
preference. In general, trade with non- 
sterling countries was not encouraged, 
and importers looked forward to easing 
of regulations as a result of a favorable 
outcome of the current Geneva trade 
conferences. 


Lasgor ApvisoRY Boarps Set UP 


Labor Advisory Boards were appointed 
in Singapore and the Malayan Union to 
try to solve labor disputes before they 
had developed into strikes; to consider 
general matters concerning the welfare 
of labor; and to tender advice on matters 
affecting labor and industrial conditions. 
The Governor of Singapore stated that it 
was his desire to make trade unions re- 
sponsible organizations, so that they 
could negotiate with employers for any 
demands they might like to have met. 

A deadline was set for the registra- 
tion of trade unions—May 1, in Singa- 
pore, and March 31, in the Malayan 
Union. In Singapore a full-time Regis- 
trar of Trade Unions was appointed, and 
the Labor Ordinance was amended to 
provide the right of having a labor dis- 
pute investigated by the Commissioner 
of Labor, a point previously restricted to 
Chinese laborers. 

Despite these and other efforts, a num- 
ber of strikes occurred during the first 3 
months of the year, involving ship re- 
pairers, cleaners employed by the Harbor 
Board contractors, Singapore traction 
workers, municipal laborers, rubber and 
metal plant workers, masons and build- 
ers’ laborers, oil-mill employees, and 
transport company workers. Other strik- 
ing groups included also bakery em- 
ployees, firemen, and nurses. According 
to the Singapore Straits Times, about 
450,000 man-days were lost in the Colony 
of Singapore between the first of Janu- 
ary and the middle of May, compared 
with 850,000 man-days from April 1 and 
December 31, 1946. 


Tin RECOVERY Lacs 


Although the Tin Buying Agency closed 
down as of December 31, 1946, thus per- 
mitting producers to sell concentrates di- 
rectly to the smelters, the Ministry of 
Supply continued to buy all tin metal 
produced by the smelters. The price of 
tin remained at £370 ex-smelter until 
March 29. At that time the Ministry 
of Supply raised the price ex-smelter to 
approximately £422 per ton. Tin prices, 
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however, remained of minor importance 
as long as fuel and rehabilitation prob- 
lems remained unsolved. Some dredges 
were ready to produce but were forced 
to shut down because of the coal short- 
age, others were unable to start rehabili- 
tation, and still others were converting 
to wood and oil. Labor troubles, ban- 
ditry, and delays in obtaining spare parts 
and mining machinery added to the 
difficulties. 

The Chinese Tin Mines (Rehabilita- 
tion Loans) Ordinance, Malayan Union, 
was eagerly greeted. By the end of the 
first quarter, 541 applications for loans 
had been received, and 167 granted, to 
the amount of S$5,730,450. Representa- 
tions were made to the Government to 
waive the quit rents on mining lands 
which had not yet been able to resume 
mining operations, due to causes arising 
from the war, and instructions were 
issued on March 17, deferring quit rents 
at the Resident Commissioner’s discre- 
tion, where insistence on payment would 
inflict financial hardship. 

Parallel to the Malayan scheme of ex- 
tending loans to tin miners, it was an- 
nounced in London that between £2,250,- 
000 and £2,500,000 was being loaned to 
Malayan tin companies for the rehabili- 
tation of mines and properties. At the 
latest report, only 70 percent of pay- 
ments had taken place, with the balance 
to be paid when legal documents had 
been completed. 

The copra and palm-oil industry con- 
tinues to be hampered by lack of funds 
and machinery, and by reversion of 
plantation areas to secondary jungle. 
The Ministry of Food in London agreed 
to buy Malayan copra and coconut oil at 
£40 and £70 per ton f. o. b., when world 
prices were £67 and £120, respectively. 
A 5 percent ad valorem duty was imposed 
on the export of copra, palm oil, and 
coconut oil during the first quarter of 
the year. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Wines and Liquors: Import Duties Raised — 
For the second time since the liberation of 
Malaya, import duties on most kinds of wines 
and liquors have been raised. Effective on 
March 27, 1947, these duties, on a specific 
basis, were increased in both Singapore and 
the Malayan Union by approximately 25 per- 
cent, with preferential duties applicable to 
certain items manufactured in, or consigned 
from, the British Commonwealth. The pre- 
ceding increase had occurred on May 27, 1946, 
when the specific duty per proof gallon was 
doubled on most kinds of imported liquors 
in Singapore and the Malayan Union. 


Canada 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
OTTAWA 
(Dated May 27, 1947) 
The leading developments in Canada 
during the month of May were the grow- 


ing adverse trade balance with the 
United States, the tax agreement reached 
by the Dominion with the Province of 
Nova Scotia, the settlement of the 99- 
day-long strike of about 13,000 coal 
miners on Cape Breton Island, continued 
rains and river floods retarding spring 
seedings and crops in the Prairie Prov- 
inces and eastern Canada, and rising 
consumer resistance in the Prairie Prov- 
inces and on the west coast. Some 
additional retail-price increases were 
authorized, but in general the inflation- 
ary trends were restricted, and increased 
industrial productivity facilitated con- 
tinuation of the period of prosperity de- 
spite “storm warnings” ahead. 


U. S. DOLLAR RESERVES DECLINE 


A heavy increase in Canadian imports 
from the United States—from $284,- 
000,000 in the first quarter of 1946 to 
$441,000,000 this year—has accentuated 
the growing weakness of the Canadian 
dollar in terms of United States cur- 
rency. During the corresponding period, 
exports to the United States rose only 
from $188,000,000 in 1946 to $233,000,000 
this year, excluding gold bullion exports 
which declined from $28,800,000 in the 
first 3 months of last year to approxi- 
mately $22,700,000 in 1947. There is 
growing concern over the resulting de- 
cline of Canadian reserves of American 
dollars and fears that the Canadian 
monetary unit may be devaluated to its 
former level, as evidenced by the sud- 
den reimposition on May 27 of rigid war- 
time currency controls, notably the pro- 
hibition to retain or hoard more than 
$10 in United States currency as against 
the $100 limit enforced theretofore. 

On the other hand, demands are being 
made to raise the price of gold to $40 
or even $50 an ounce, and in anticipa- 
tion of such a boost to the lagging gold 
industry, at least one large producer, 
McIntyre Porcupine Mines, declared re- 
cently it was withholding from sale to 
the Mint gold buillion now valued at 
$5,887,437. However, the over-all for- 
eign-trade figures in the first quarter 
of the current year are at a very high 
level. Exports, aggregating $597,100,090, 
were 15 percent above the $520,600,000 
for the first 3 months of last year, and 
imports, totaling $559,800,000, marked a 
41 percent increase over the $397,200,000 
brought into the Dominion in 1946. 

The continuation and aggravation of 
Canada’s present unfavorable balance of 
trade with the United States is under- 
lined by the absence of diversity in the 
Dominion’s exports and the growing 
Canadian tourist traffic to its southern 
neighbor, affecting the scale in the bal- 
ance of payments. Forest products last 
year accounted for 50 percent of the 
Dominion’s exports to its neighbor, and 
the proportion had risen to 60 percent in 
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the first 3 months of the current year, 
largely because of price increases. 


PROVINCIAL TAX AGREEMENT 


Nova Scotia is prepared to negotiave 
an agreement with the Dominion Gov- 
ernment on respective fields of taxation, 
thus leaving Quebec and Ontario as the 
only remaining Provinces refusing to 
come to terms with the Federal Govern- 
ment. The proposed agreement would 
stipulate the annual payment by the Do- 
minion to Nova Scotia of a minimum of 
$10,870,000 during the next 5 years in re- 
turn for exclusive Federal collection of 
income, corporation, and inheritance 
taxes. On the other hand, the Dominion 
ceased collecting the 3-cent gasoline tax 
on April 1, and undertook to vacate 
shortly the pari-mutuel and amusement- 
tax fields. 

After 14 weeks of idleness, a compro- 
mise agreement was reached between the 
Dominion Coal Co. and other coal oper- 
ators in the Maritimes, and more than 
13,700 striking members of District 26 
of the United Mineworkers of America. 

An exceptionally late spring, combined 
with the high-water levels of the rivers 
as a result of the thawing of an unusual 
amount of winter snows, delayed farm 
work in all parts of Canada except Brit- 
ish Columbia, where the production out- 
look for most fruits and crops is excel- 
lent. 

Consumer resistance and_ buyers’ 
strikes were accentuated in recent 
weeks, particularly in the west, but mer- 
chants and retail dealers so far report 
little change in the volume of sales. De- 
partment-store sales in April were 7 per- 
cent below the preceding month but 9 
percent above those in April 1946, where- 
as aggregate sales for the first 4 months 
this year averaged 14 percent higher 
than last year. Commercial inventories 
are growing, those on April 1, 1947, be- 
ing 43.3 percent above those of a year 
ago, the greatest increases appearing in 
radios (197 percent); household appli- 
ances (86 percent); furniture (85.2 per- 
cent) and lingerie (71 percent). Com- 
mercial failures, although few, are grow- 
ing; rising to 120 in the first 4 months of 
this year (98 of them in Quebec Prov- 
ince) in contrast to 94 and 83 for the 
corresponding periods of the two pre- 
ceding years. Total liabilities of 
$1,431,807 in the 1947 period were how- 
ever slightly below those of last year. 


HOUSING CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


Revised official figures give the total 
number of dwelling units completed in 
Canada during 1946 as 63,637, a 31 per- 
cent increase over the 48,599 completed 
in 1945. Prospects for improvement in 
the present Dominion-wide housing 
shortage were dimmed by the announce- 
ment that Housing Enterprises, Ltd., 
was abandoning its large housing proj- 
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ects in Hamilton, Ottawa, Halifax, and 
Toronto, because of rising building costs. 
The acute shortage of nails may be re- 
lieved by the recent retail price increase 
of 70 cents per keg and rising steel pro- 
duction to reach the goal of 6,500 tons 
monthly as compared with 5,000 tons 
before the war. The output of bricks, 
cement, iron, lead, and soil pipe has been 
appreciably increased this year. 


Cost oF WAR 


Almost simultaneously with the dis- 
closure that World War II and its direct 
aftermath had cost the Dominion a 
grand total of $20,255,865,996 ud to 
March 31, 1947—an average of $1,688 
per capita, as compared with an average 
of $2,324 in the United States—came the 
announcement that total Canadian war 
aid to Great Britain came to $3,537,000,- 
000 on a fiat basis of cash and goods as- 
signed. This sum includes the $1,000.- 
000,000 cash gift made in 1942, the 
$2,112,000,000 granted under Mutual 
Aid up to September 1, 1945, and the 
canceled debt of $425,000,000 incurred by 
the United Kingdom under the Com- 
monwealth Air Training Plan, but does 
not include the Canadian goods valued 
at $1,407,000,000 sold to Britain under 
Mutual Aid on a cash-payment basis. 
Canada’s national debt has risen from 
$3,152,559,.314 before the war to 
$13,069,261,000 as of March 31, 1947. 


INCOMES INCREASE 


A return recently tabled in the House 
of Commons indicated that of a total 
population of 12,307,000, approximately 
2,542,384 persons paid income tax last 
year, compared with 2,449,200 in 1944 
and 867,506 in 1941, when the total cen- 
sus was 11,506,655. The following table 
is indicative of the recent general in- 
crease in incomes. 


$1 000-33 000 1, 856, 000 1. 885. 000 566, 1 
$3,000-$5,000 69, 000 115 
$5,000-$ 10,000 56, SOO 4 
$10,000-$25 000 ] 100 13, 900 


$25, 000-$350,000 1 Oo » Or 
‘ , ( 


Over $50_000 x4 


EDIBLE-OILS BARTER AGREEMENT 


A barter agreement with Argentina 
was announced on May 21, whereby 
18,000 metric tons of Canadian news- 
print would be shipped this year by the 
Canadian Commercial Corp. in exchange 
for 18,000 metric tons of edible oils, at a 
price “considerably below prevailing 
open-market quotations.” The Finance 
Minister pointed out that such a news- 
print export was somewhat below the 
1940-45 average to Argentina, and since 
it was less than one-half of 1 percent of 
total production, estimated this year at 


4,350,000 tons, it would “have no Signifi- 
cant effect on other shipments, domestic 
or export,” while this shipment Of oils 
would meet half of the Dominion’s do- 
mestic needs. 


SUBSIDY Costs 


In criticizing the new proposed budg- 
et, announced in May, for failing to 
reduce luxury and indirect taxes, mem- 
bers of Parliament asserted that the jn. 
creased burden in costs of living result. 
ing from the cancelation of Government 
subsidies amounting to $208,000,000 an- 
nually was not compensated by the re. 
duction in personal-income taxes of 
$160,000,000. The annual report of the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board re. 
vealed that during 1946 it spent $98. 
000,000 in subsidies to retain price cejj. 
ings and that since 1941 the Board has 
paid out $184,000,000 in direct import 
subsidies and $165,000,000 in subsidizing 
domestic goods, or a total of $411,000,000. 

Trading Commodity 
Prices Stabilization Corp. bulk purchas- 
ing programs total $58,000,000 up to the 
end of 1946. A separate return in Par- 
liament stated the Prices Board had 
spent, to date, $480,061,000 on its own 
operations and those of the CPSC, which, 
together with subsidies of $131,809,000 
paid out by the Agriculture Department 
(notably for dairy produce) and $45,- 
615,000 in subsidies of the Reconstruc- 
tion Department (notably to coal pro- 
ducers), brought the total cost of the 
Government’s._ price-control program 
from its inception to January 31, 1947, 
up to $657,485,000. Defending the Gov- 
ernment’s program which is rapidly be- 
ing terminated, former Finance Minis- 
ter Ilsley declared that the cost of ad- 
ministering the controls had averaged 
less than $200,000,000 annually, and in 
the 5-year period, from 1942 through 
1946, had enabled Canadian civilians to 
buy each year for $6,500,000,000 goods 
which otherwise would have cost them 
$8 ,000,000,000. 


Chile 


\IRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
SANTIAGO 


(Dated June 4, 1947) 


losses on the 


Business activity declined during May, 
principally because of stock shortages in 
nearly all lines. Industrial output also 
declined as a result of power shortages 
caused by the low water level and an 
alarming decrease in coal stocks. Gov- 
ernment efforts to correct the situation 
included the return to daylight saving 
time on May 21; the reduction of noon 
period and earlier closing for Govern- 
ment offices and retail establishments; 
rationing of electricity for home con- 
sumption; and drastic rationing of coal 
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for railway operations (many runs Sus- 
pended), industry, and heating of Gov- 
ernment buildings. Shortages were ren- 
dered more acute by the strike of 
Schwager coal miners from May 23 to 30 
and unrest at the Lota coal mines. 

The President’s annual address to the 
Congress on opening the regular session 
during May focused attention on the 
overdrawn financia! position of the 
Treasury and of several semifiscal Gov- 
ernment agencies. The message pro- 
posed revenue measures to finance the 
cumulative unfunded Treasury deficit 
and provide additional resources for the 
Agricultural Credit Bank, Low-Cost 
Housing Bank, Fomento Corporation, 
the State Railroads, and the Govern- 
ment’s transit company. It proposed 
better collection of existing taxes 
through enlargement of the Internal 
Revenue Department, a capital-gains tax 
predicated upon enhancement of prop- 
erty values, and a reappraisal of corpo- 
rate capital assets for tax purposes. The 
Government’s financial problems are 
augmented by inflation, which was the 
subject of the Finance Minister’s ad- 
dress of May 6 to the Congress wherein 
he urged Government economy, stabili- 
lization of prices at remunerative levels 
to increase production, wage and salary 
stabilization, and channeling of credit 
toward productive enterprise through 5- 
and 10-year loans, together with the 
creation of a State bank. He stressed 
the necessity of correcting Chile’s ad- 
verse balance of payments by prohibit- 
ing importation of luxury articles and 
curtailing consumption of imported food. 
(A decree issued May 14 established a 
commission to study means of develop- 
ing increased local consumption of fish 
and other sea food.) 

Commercial banks await distribution 
of the $12,000,000 to be advanced from 
Central Bank reserves to alleviate the 
critical exchange shortage and to re- 
lieve congestion of merchandise in the 
port of Valparaiso. These reserves are 
to be replaced from dollar copper-tax re- 
turns later in the year. Currency in cir- 
culation was 3,728,800,000 pesos ‘the 
peso is equivalent to approximately 
US$0.032258) on May 27, about 22.5 per- 
cent above the figure for a year earlier 
and somewhat below the high for the 
year of 3,822,500,000 pesos reached on 
May 6. Rediscounts of commercial 
banks were 564,700,000 pesos on May 27 
or 55.8 percent above the comparable 
figure of the preceding year, but below 
the 1947 high of 779,500,000 pesos re- 
ported on April 8. 

The volume of retail sales dropped ap- 
proximately 15 percent during May com- 
pared with May 1946, with the peso value 
remaining about the same. Grocery 
stores report a very slow month due to 
Shortages of tea, canned milk, sugar, 
flour, pulses, rice, eggs, candles, matches, 
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and kerosene. Many of these shortages 
are attributed by the trade to the delay 
of the Commissariat (Price Control 
Agency) to fix prices, especially on milk, 
pulses, and grains. 

Rationing of all inner tubes, in Chile, 
was terminated officially by Executive De- 
cree as of May 28, 1947. Automobile, 
truck, motorcycle, tractor, and agricul- 
tural-machinery tires of certain sizes in 
ample supply likewise have been freed 
of governmental control. The measure 
is the result of increased production by 
the local factory, now reportedly able to 
fill Chile’s normal tire-and-tube require- 
ments, and the arrival of shipments pur- 
chased to help meet the demand ac- 
cumulated during the war years. 

A recent Commissariat decree set re- 
tail prices on sewing machines. Here- 
tofore, price control had been confined 
almost entirely to articles of domestic 
manufacture. The justification given for 
the measure is that sewing machines are 
considered articles of prime necessity 
owing to the fact that many families 
derive a substantial part of their earnings 
from their use. 

The serious depletion in inventories 
of drugs and chemicals was alleviated 
somewhat during the month. Approxi- 
mately $350,000 worth of these commodi- 
ties was cleared through the customs 
warehouses of the country, and an addi- 
tional equal amount is now in process 
of clearance. 

Import quotas for truck and bus chas- 
sis were established by the National For- 
eign Trade Council of Chile. The United 
States’ share was set at $2,541,000 or 77 
percent of the total exchange allotted 
for the importation of truck and bus 
chassis during the current year. The 
Chilean State Railways entered the 
trucking business by forming a subsidi- 
ary company, Cla. de Transportes Com- 
binados “‘Cotraco” to cope with the in- 
creased competition being offered from 
private trucking concerns. 

Demand continued heavy for machin- 
ery and machine tools of practically all 
types. Agricultural, construction and in- 
dustrial machinery (particularly textile) , 
lumbering and woodworking equipment 
are required. Delayed shipments and 
cancellation of deliveries of orders for 
lumbering and related machinery affect- 
ing the industry adversly. The Corpora- 
cion de Fomento is interested in devel- 
oping lumbering and related industries, 
particularly sawmills, plants for produc- 
tion of cellulose, pressed wood, and im- 
pregnating wood with creosote. 

The municipality of Santiago has au- 
thorized a bond issue for 20,000,000 pesos 
(US$645,161) for construction work to be 
effected during this year on a new abat- 
toir at “Lo Valledor.” 

The Minister of Public Health is con- 
sidering a 5-year plan of hospital con- 
struction to be carried out throughout 


the country by the Hospital Construction 
Corporation for a total of approximately 
600,000,000 pesos (US$19,354,438) with a 
proposed expenditure of 25 percent of 
that amount during the first year. The 
Popular Housing Institute is pushing 
plans for the construction of low-cost 
dwellings during the present year subject 
to the availability of funds. Plans of the 
Irrigation Department for irrigation of 
Azapa Valley in the north at an esti- 
mated cost of 29,072,000 pesos (US$937,- 
806) have been approved. Construction 
of an extension to the breakwater at An- 
tofagasta is expected to be started in July. 

The first two of four generators of the 
El Abanico hydroelectric plant under 
construction in Bio-Bio are scheduled 
to enter into operation during Septem- 
ber. Electric-current rationing was ini- 
tiated in the Santiago and Valparaiso re- 
gions on May 19. 

A local firm has installed a modern 
enameling plant at an initial cost of 
20,000,000 pesos for the production of 120 
tons of enamelware per month. A mod- 
ern copper-wire plant is being erected on 
the outskirts of Santiago. 

On May 17 the President inaugurated 
the construction of a national copper 
smelter to be erected near Copiago. The 
smelter will have a daily capacity of 450 
tons charge. The plant will be furnished 
by a United States firm. Mineral pro- 
duction remains at a high level, and sev- 
eral small Chilean copper mines have 
resumed production. Petroleum devel- 
opment continued at Magallanes with 
the completion of Springhill No. 6. A 
production test resulted in gas and dis- 
tillate. 

On June 30 the Government an- 
nounced a plan to invest 84,000,000 pesos 
during the next 5 years through the Min- 
ing Credit Bank to increase coal pro- 
duction. 

The cost-of-living index for Santiago 
rose 11.4 percent during the first 4 
months of 1947. The index for April 
1947 was 40 percent above the figure for 
April 1946. The weighted wholesale price 
index (1913100) rose 9.3 percent during 
the first 4 months of 1947. This index for 
April 1947 was 43.1 percent above that 
for April 1946. The current shortage 
of milk in Chile has led to the possibility 
of another increase in price. As an in- 
centive to growers, the price of wheat in 
1948 may be set at 320 to 350 pesos per 
100 kilograms compared with 232 this 
season. Chile is spending $20,000,000 
this year for 120,000 metric tons of Ar- 
gentine wheat because of the current 
shortage. A Government decree raising 
passenger and freight rates of the Chil- 
-an State Railways and the Chilean sec- 
tion of the Arica-La Paz (Bolivia) Rail- 
road between 10 and 50 percent has been 
made effective legally by official publica- 
tion. The State Railway has suspended 
17 train schedules for lack of coal caused 
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by southern mine strikes. The first trol- 
ley coaches from the United States to be 
operated in Chile have made trial runs in 
Santiago. A decree raising telephone 
rates 20 percent suspended last April 
was reactivated effective June 1, by a 
subsequent decree not. yet published. 
Rate increases for gas and electricity 
also were decreed effective June 1. 

Following a period of relative calm 
during the first 4 months of 1947, labor 
conflicts increased sharply during May. 
A series of small-scale work stoppages 
and slow-downs is affecting nitrate pro- 
duction. 

The United States and Chile signed a 
bilateral air agreement on May 10, and 
shortly thereafter the Chilean Govern- 
ment granted an operating concession 
between Santiago and La Paz to Lloyd 
Aéreo Boliviano (LAB). The press re- 
ports that the Chilean National Airline 
(LAN) is negotiating for British Vickers 
transport planes under highly advanta- 
geous credit terms. It is understood 
that the exchange control board has al- 
lotted US$1,000,000 for planes pur- 
chased abroad by Chilean air clubs in 
their corporate capacities. 

Merchandise exports reached a new 
postwar peak in April 1947 at a value 
of 147,100,000 gold pesos ‘(the gold peso 
is equivalent to approximately $0.20597 
U. S. currency). The previous postwar 
peak of 142,000,000 gold pesos was estab- 
lished in October 1946 just prior to the 
copper strike. March 1947 exports had 
totaled 106,400,000 gold pesos. Mer- 
chandise imports were valued at 78,- 
900,000 gold pesos during April 1947, 
compared with 94,100,000 during March. 
Cumulative exports through the first 4 
months of 1947 (at 387,400,000 gold 
pesos) thus exceeded cumulative imports 
during the same period ‘(at 363,600,000). 
This favorable merchandise balance of 
trade for the period January-April 1947 
was accounted for almost entirely by an 
unusually large movement of copper and 
nitrate during April 1947. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Edible Oil, Refined, Semirefined, or crudé 
Import Duty Reduced on 20,000 Tons.—The 
Chilean import duty has been reduced to 0.12 
gold peso per gross kilogram on 20,000 tons 
of edible oil, refined, semirefined, or crude 
imported by the Fomento Corporation during 
1947, according to Executive decree-law No 
8.776 published in the Diario Oficial of May 
23, 1947, effective retroactively to December 
1, 1946. 

The law provides also that semirefined and 
crude oil shall be granted the exemption from 
the 8 percent import sales tax which was 
accorded refined edible oil under decree No 
2772 of 1913, and instead shall pay the same 
special tax of 2.875 percent. 

Window Glass: Import Restriction Lifted 
Temporarily on Specified Quantities.—The 
Ministry of Economy and Commerce in Chile 
has notified the Chilean National Foreign 
Trade Council on April 15, 1947, to authorize 
the importation of the following quantities 
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of window glass, provided they are received 
within 90 days: 100,000 square meters of 
2-mm. thickness; 46,000 square meters of 
3 mm.; and 15,000 square meters of 3.5 mm. 
to 4 mm 

This measure was taken to relieve the cur- 
rent shortage of glass in Chile estimated at 
200,000 square meters. It is understood that 
only those entities in Chile which will actu- 
ally use the window glass will be allowed to 
effect importations 


China 


Economic Conditions 


NEW CHINESE ECONOMIC COUNCIL AND FOREIGN 
EXCHANGE COMMITTEE CREATED 


The director of the Chinese Ministry of 
Information announced on May 28 the crea- 
tion of the National Economic Council and 
of the Foreign Exchange Control Committee, 
according to information received from the 
American Embassy in Nanking 
cil, organized to cope with China’s economic 


The coun- 


ills, assumes the functions of the 


Supreme Economic 


forme! 
Council under T. V 
who recently resigned as President of 
the Executive Yuan 
posed of 34 
staff, with Premier Chang Chun as chairman 


Soong, 
The Council is com- 
members as economic general 
its seats are divided between 13 members of 
the Executive Yuan and 21 leading citizens 
from various fields of endeavor If deemed 
necessary, may be invited 
to serve 

The Foreign Exchange Control Committee 
it is reported. has been designated as the 
sole authority for granting or 
plications for foreign exchange at the official 
rate, by individuals and by commercial 
firms as well as by the Government. It is a 
committee of five, with O. K. Yui, Minister 
of Finance, as chairman; its members in- 
clude the Secretary-General of the Executive 
Yuan, Comptroller-General of the National 
Government, Minister of Audit, and the 
Governor of the Central Bank of China 


Cuba 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


foreign advisers 


rejecting ap- 


Vegetable Oils Import Duties Reestab- 
lished Cuban decree No. 780 of March 26 
1947, published in Official Gazette No. 83 
April 10, 1947, revoked decrees No. 1924 of 


August 9, 1946, and No. 3019 of December 
26, 1946, which waived duties. consular fees 
surtaxes, other charges on imports of 
edible vegetable oils 

|For announcements of 
and No 3019 see 
WEEKLY of October 5 
1, 1947, respectively 


and 
other than peanut oil 
decrees No. 1924 
FOREIGN COMMERCI 


1946, and of Februarv 


Czechoslovakia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Summary of Czechoslovakia's Postwar 
Trade Arrangements With Other Countries 
The Czechoslovak Economic Bulletin, a 
weekly survey published by the Ministry of 
Foreign Trade, contains in its special issue of 
December 12, 1946. a summary of Czecho- 
slovakia’s postwar trade agreements with for- 
eign countries 

Arrangements Between Czechoslovakia and 
the United States Although the Czecho- 





slovak trade agreement with the Uniteg 
States, concluded on March 29, 1935. has been 
terminated, Czechoslovak goods are de facto 
granted most-favored-nation treatment, in 
accordance with the mutual declaration of 
the Czechoslovak and United States Govern. 
ments on Commercial Policy of November 14 
1946, published November 21, 1946. (For text 
of declaration see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLy 
of December 21, 1946, page 49) 
Arrangements Between Czech¢ Slovakia and 
Other Countries: The commercial treaty with 
Belgium, signed on April 3, 1946, which was 
to have expired on October 1, 1946. was ex. 
tended to December 31, 1946. The treaty 
of October 10, 1946, with Brazil wil] remain 
valid until November 15, 1948. The agree. 
ment concluded with Bulgaria on July 31, 


1946, expires on June 30, 1947 
Trade arrangements with Denmark ep. 
tered into on September 14, 1946, will re. 


main in effect until August 31, 1947 The 
treaty with Finland, signed on May 18, 194g 
which was to have expired on June 1, 1947, 
remains valid until abrogated. The agree- 
ment concluded with France on July 29, 1946. 
expires on August 1, 1947. The treaty with 
Hungary was concluded on June 8, 1946, and 
was to have expired on September 30, 1946 
but has now been extended 


The 


until abrogated 
with Iceland 
signed on February 28, 1946, expires on 
February 28 1947 The treaty with the 
Netherlands, signed on November 6, 1946, and 
valid until October 31, 1947, replaces the 
agreement of December 20, 1945, and supple- 


commercial treaty 


ments thereto [The trade agreement with 
Norway of December 13, 1945, and the sup- 
plement thereto of April 8, 1946, expired on 


December 13, 1946 
The trade agreement with Rumania, signed 


on May 2 and 1946, remains in force until 


May 1, 1947 The treaty with the Soviet 
Union, concluded on April 12, 1946, remains 
valid until April 12, 1947. The one with 
Sweden of June 29, 1946, expires on July 1 


1947 The agreement with 
signed on May 4, 1946, which was to have 
terminated on October 31, 1946, was extended 
for two more months No definite time 
limits were placed on the treaty with Turkey, 
concluded on June 22, 1945 
ments with Yugoslavia, entered 
September 30, 1946, will 
until August 31, 1947 
Agreements on Payment 


Switzerland 


The arrange- 
into on 
continue in effect 


Arrangements 








These have so far been concluded with Bel- 
gium, Brazil, Bulgaria, Denmark, Finland, 
France, Great Britain and the sterling coun- 
tries, Iceland, the Netherlands, Norway, 


Rumania, Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, th 
Soviet Union, and Yugoslavia 
See the followin FOREIGN COMMERCE 


WEEKLY 


concernin 


uncements 
with Brazil 


issues for detailed ann 


traage agreements 


(November 9, 1946), Denmark (October 19 
1946) Iceland (April 20 1946) Sweden 
(December 22, 1945), Switzerland (June 22, 


1946). and Yugoslavia (October 26, 1946).] 


Eire 
Tai iffs and Trade ¢ ontrols 


Import Duty.—The 
Irish budget for the financial year beginning 
April 1, 1947, contained the following changes 
in the rates of duty on imports of tobacco 
The main duty on imported unmanufactured 
increased by 5 shillings per 
pound—from 18s. 10d. to 23s. 10d. per 
pound—effective May 2 Proportionate in- 
creases in the manu- 
factured tobacco of all kinds were also im- 


Tobacco Increase in 


tobacco was 


rates on imported 


posed 
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General 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Export Restrictions on Gift Shipments by 
Mail Relazed. _Effective immediately, the Of- 
fice of International Trade announces that 
the provisions for exporting gift parcels by 
mail under general license to all destina- 
tions, except Germany and Japan, are modi- 
fied to eliminate the restrictions on weight, 
permissible contents, and dollar value, ex- 
cept for specific foodstuffs, according to 
Current Export Bulletin No. 405 of June 6, 
1947. 

The commodities which may be included 
in gift parcels are ho longer restricted by 
export-control regulations as to value, except 
as follows: The combined total domestic re- 
tail value of all butter, other edible fats and 
oils, and soap included in each gift parcel 
must not exceed $5. 

The maximum weight and dimensions are 
no longer limited, but must conform to the 
limitations established by the Post Office De- 
partment for the particular country of des- 
tination. 

As in the past, not more than one gift 
parcel per week may be sent by the same 
sender to the same addressee. When a gift 
parcel is presented for mailing, the word 
“Gift Parcel” shall be written on the ad- 
dressee side of the package. The use of the 
words “Gift Parcel” is a certification by the 
exporter that the provisions of this general 
license have been met 

Information concerning Post Office regula- 
tions with respect to size and weight limita- 
tions, customs declaration, dispatch note, 
and postal rate applicable should be obtained 
from local post offices 

Senders of gift parcels are reminded that 
each receiving country has regulations re- 
lating to import duties and permissible con- 
tents in gift parcels which should be ascer- 
tained either from the addressee or from the 
Office of International Trade prior to mailing 


: 
Germany 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Mail Service for Occupation Headquarters 
in Germany.—The Postmaster General’s Or- 
der No. 34684 of June 4, 1947, published in 
The Postal Bulletin (Washington) of June 5, 
1947, provides that: Effective at once, the 
restrictions now in force with respect to ar- 
ticles in the regular mails for Germany, ex- 
cept cigarettes and tobacco products, will n¢ 
longer apply to articles directed to either of 
the following addresses 


French Group Contro] Council, Heiligensee, 
French Sector, Berlin, Germany 


Soviet Military Administration in Germany, 
Karlshorst, Soviet Sector, Berlin, Germany 


Except for cigarettes and tobacco products, 
all articles admitted in the regular mails to 
foreign countries generally, including trans- 
actional communications, may be sent by 
surface or air mail] up to the normal weight 
limits to the foregoing addresses, which rep- 
resent the headquarters of the occupying 
forces in the French and Soviet Zones of 
Germany Mail addressed in care of those 
headquarters to individuals attached to them 
is likewise exempt from the _ restrictions 
mentioned 

The address of the headquarters of the 
British Zone is as follows 


Control Commission for Germany (British 
Element), British Army of the Rhine, Via 
New York, N. Y 


June 21, 1947 


Mail for that address is subject to the 
same conditions as that for Great Britain, 
except that cigarettes and tobacco products 
may not be sent. 

The address of the headquarters of the 
United States Zone is as follows: 


Office of Military Government for Germany 
(U. S.), A. P. O. 742, c/o Postmaster, New 
York, N. Y. 


Mail for that address is subject to do- 
mestic rates and conditions applicable to 
mail for Army post offices generally. 


Greece 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 

Agreement With Switzerland Concerning 
Commerctal Exchanges and Transfer of Pay- 
ments Effective-—An agreement with regard 
to commercial exchanges and transfer of pay- 
ments was signed in Athens by Greece and 
Switzerland on April 1, 1947, to become ef- 
fective on April 15, 1947, upon parliamentary 
ratification by the two Governments, accord- 
ing to a report of April 15 from the American 
Embassy at Athens. This agreement, which 
includes Liechtenstein for the duration of 
its customs union with Switzerland, replaces 
the Greek-Swiss payments agreement of 
March 13, 1933, and is effective indefinitely, 
unless denounced on 3 months’ notice, but 
cannot be denounced before March 31, 1948. 

Both countries are to accord each other 
liberal treatment in the granting of import 
and export permits, in accordance with the 
prevailing systems, and also to the extent of 
granting permits either in excess of the total 
amount specified in the agreement or for 
commodities not appearing on the lists at all. 
Commodities of Greek origin imported into 
Switzerland and of Swiss origin imported into 
Greece are to be invoiced in Swiss francs. 

As specified on lists appended to the agree- 
ment, Swiss exports to Greece during the 
period ending March 31, 1948, are to total ap- 
proximately 20,000,000 Swiss francs and to 
consist chiefly of fabrics, machinery and 
spare parts, pharmaceutical products and 
parasiticides, and dyes and auxiliary materi- 
als for the textile industry. The values of 
Greek exports to Switzerland for the same 
period are not available, but the chief exports 
by quantity are to be raisins, figs, leaf to- 
bacco, wine, hides and leather, carob beans, 
steatite, pyrites, lead, crude pharmaceutical 
materials, and colophony. 

Any modifications of lists of commodities 
to be exported and the establishment of new 
lists, as well as the enforcement of the pres- 
ent agreement, are to be handled by a mixed 
Government commission. 

Commercial exchanges are to be carried 
out by private clearing arrangements through 
the Bank of Greece in Athens and the Banque 
Nationale Suisse in Switzerland under two 
separate accounts operated in Swiss francs 
in each bank, the conversion of Swiss francs 
to drachmas and vice versa to be made at the 
official rate quoted by the Bank of Greece 
at the time of conversion. Eighty percent of 
all payments is to be deposited in one ac- 
count for application against merchandise 
imports, repairs and further manufacture, 
and contingent expenses (commissions, in- 
surance, freight, etc.); the remaining 20 per- 
cent is to be deposited in another account 
for application against payments such as 
services, royalties, patent taxes, railway and 
postal accounts, air transport ccounts, insur- 
nce premiums, tourist expenditures. The 
terms of this agreement may be adjusted if 
the two countries become party to a multi- 
lateral monetary agreement while the present 
one is still void. 


Guatemala 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Powdered, Condensed, and Evaporated 
Milk: Exempted from Consular Fees and 
Allotted Revenue Tax.—Powdered milk and 
cream, mixed or not with other substances; 
evaporated and condensed milk and cream; 
and milk and cream in unspecified forms, 
which were exempted from import duty by 
a Guatemalan decree of December 4, 1946, 
have been exempted also from payment of 
the consular fee of 4 percent and from the 
6 percent allotted revenue tax by decree No. 
365 of April 15, 1947, effective May 15, 1947. 

The decree also increased from 10 percent 
to 20 percent the profits that may be made 
by importers and distributors of the above 
products. 

|For announcement of decree of December 
4, 1946, see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of 
February 22, 1947.] 


Haiti 

AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
PORT-AU-PRINCE 
(Dated June 3, 1947) 


On May 18 at Archaie, President 
Estimé announced that the Haitian Gov- 
ernment would float an internal loan, the 
proceeds of which would be used to re- 
tire Haiti’s foreign debt. The mechanics 
of this loan operation have not been 
announced. On April 30, 1947, Haiti’s 
total debt, as listed by the Fiscal Depart- 
ment of the National Bank of Haiti, was 
as follows: 


External: Gourdes* 
Series A Bonds, 6 percent, 

due 1952_ ve 23, 984, 834 

Series C Bonds, 6 percent, 

ue: 1GGe. 2.5. amesnms Oy Meg Be 
Public Works Contract of 

1938 Shp 13, 350, 000 

Total external — 41, 155, 999 


Internal: 


Fractional currency- 3, 622, 500 


Total debt- ._ 44,778, 499 


*One gourde—$0.20 in U. S. currency. 


All of Haiti’s foreign debt is stated in 
United States dollars and was originally 
contracted in the United States, but part 
of the bonds are now held outside the 
United States. By treaty agreement, 
amortization and interest payments on 
the loans of 1922 and 1923 (series A and 
C bonds afore-mentioned) have first lien 
on customs receipts, and the collection 
is administered by a bondholder’s repre- 
sentative. It is the Government’s avowed 
aim to liquidate this particular indebted- 
ness as soon as possible and thereby 
achieve ‘“‘financial liberation.” 

Foreign-trade values remain at unusu- 
ally high levels. An unprecedented de- 
mand for food and other agricultural 
products which Haiti is able to supply, 
combined with the difficulties encoun- 
tered in obtaining goods from abroad, 
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resulted during the war and postwar 
years in the accumulation of a very large 
export balance for Haiti. Only in recent 
months—February and March—has the 
tide begun to turn, and imports exceeded 
exports by small margins. For the first 6 
months of the 1946-47 fiscal year (Octo- 
ber-—September), imports were valued at 
62,576,000 gourdes as compared with 
36,968,000 gourdes for the comparable 
period of the preceding fiscal year, an in- 
crease amounting to 25,648,000 gourdes 
or 69 percent. For the corresponding 
6-month period of 1946-47, exports were 
valued at 80,703,000 gourdes as compared 
with 48,261,000 gourdes for the like pe- 
riod of the preceding fiscal year, an in- 
crease amounting to 32,444,000 gourdes 
or 67 percent. 

With import values steadily rising 
during the first 6 months, the facilities 
of the Customs are being taxed to the 
utmost, and congestion has become a 
serious problem. 

Government receipts continue at rec- 
ord levels. As of April 30, 1947, the Gov- 
ernment receipts for the current fiscal 
year totaled 36,329,216 gourdes as com- 
pared with 26.103,266 gourdes for the like 
period of the preceding fiscal year. As 
of April 30, 1947, the Haitian Treasury 
had an unobligated surplus of 6,875,934 
gourdes as compared with 4,329,440 
gourdes on April 30, 1946. 

There have been no significant price 
decreases, and the high cost of living re- 
mains abnormal. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Clothing and Other Specified Articles: Im- 
ports for Needy Modified to Include New 
Articles——Paragraph 13267 of the Haitian 
customs tariff has been modified by a law 
published in Le Moniteur, Haiti, March 17, 
1947, to extend duty-free entry to imports of 
new clothing for men, women, and children, 
footwear and headgear, blankets, sheets, all 
kinds of bed coverings, and other effects 
generally, when received by established char- 
itable organizations in Haiti from private in- 
dividuals as well as from parent organiza- 
tions or affiliates of these organizations when 
these articles are to be distributed gratui- 
tously to the needy, and when it is evident 
that they are not to be sold or utilized for a 
commercial purpose. Heretofore such duty- 
free imports were restricted to second-hand 
articles and did not include donations re- 
ceived from private individuals 


Mexico 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Export Valuations Modified on Certain 
Items.—The official valuations for applica- 
tion of the 12 percent export tax in Mexico 
have been modified on a number of items by 
circular No. 480, published in the Diario 
Oficial of May 15, 1947, and effective May 21, 
1947. 

The new valuations in Mexican pesos per 
gross kilogram unless otherwise specified are 
as follows (former valuations in paren- 
theses) : 
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Fraction Description 

15-92 Animal wax, n.s., exempt (5.60) 
15-93 Beeswax, none (5.60) 

21-54 Dry chili peppers, 2.59 (2.26) 
23-15 Pimienta, 1.05 (1.33) 


24-58 Pineapples (fresh) 165.00 G. T 
(220.00) 

28-30 Pitch or colophony, 0.56 (0.67) 

41-04 Crude petroleum, with density over 
0.96, 42.73 C. M. (44.43) 

41-10 Diesel oil, 49.32 C. M. (46.56) 

41-11 Gas oil, 59.41 C. M. (49.37) 

50-25 Stockings and socks of jersey-knit 
cotton, n. s., weighing up to 40 
grams per pair, 5.76 (13.85) 

50-26 Same, weighing more than 40 grams 
per pair, 5.76 (13.85) 

50-27 Same, having decorations of silk or 


artificial fibers 5.76 (13.85) 
50-31 Cotton waste, n. s., 0.52 (1.00) 


50-35 Waste obtained from the third cut- 
ting of cottonseed (third-cut lin- 
ters) (new fraction) 0.21 

55-15 Cloth of wool and other animal fibers 
n. s., with a mixture of short arti- 
ficial fibers (new fraction) 8.70 

60-02 Solid glucose, lactose and maltose 
0.57 (0.82) 

60-10 Liquid glucose, 0.57 (1.00) 

64-20 Beer in glass containers, 0.24 (0.44) 


64-29 Beer in containers n. s., 0.24 (0.44) 
67-12 Essential oil of lignaloe, 26.45 (34.00) 


67-14 Essential oil of turpentine, 0.83 (1.20) 

67-44 Soap for laundry or scouring, n 
1.50 (2.20) 

73-19 Manufactures of wood of all kinds 


n. s Wooden clothespins, exempt 
(exempt); wooden clothes hangers 
2.70 (2.70); wooden windows and 
doors (new subdivision), exempt; 
other manufactured articles of 
wood, n. s., 3.85 (3.85) 


Netherlands 


Exchange and Finance 


Netherlands Government Calls in Gold 
and Foreign Currency.—All gold, precious 
metals, and foreign exchange had to be 
turned over to the Netherland Bank, the 
central organ controlling Netherlands gold 
and foreign exchange, by May 1, 1947, ac- 
cording to a report from the American Em- 
bassy, The Hague, of April 1, 1947. The call 
for deposit was based 01 
March 7, 1946, which 
all residents in the 


foreigners 


regulation of 


> t hligc 





m itor’ 


for 
ind including 
declare such holdings to the 
Netherland Bank and to transfer them to it 
upon request 


The buying price for gold was fixed at 
2,960 guilders per kilogram fine Nether- 
lands 10-guilder gold pieces will be pur- 
chased for 17.88 guilders and 5-guilder gold 
pieces for 8.94 guilders. Immediate payment 
will be made for these Netherland gold coins 
while payment for other coins and for gold 


bullion will be made only after the metal 


has been inspected and weighed at the main 


office of the Netherland Bank of Amsterdam 
Collection of gold coins and collector's pieces 
do not have to be turned over for the time 
being 


Foreign currency in small denominations 
will be paid for in cash at the time of de- 
livery. Bank notes of higher denomination 
(in the case of United States money, bank 
notes of $50 or higher) must be accompanied 
by a declaration that no enemy interest is 
involved 

Payment will be made at the current buy- 
ing rate of the Netherland Bank (2.62% 
guilders for 1 U. S. dollar) after deduction 
of a commission of 0.25 percent. Assets held 
abroad must be deposited at the main office 


¢ 


of the Netherland Bank of Amsterdam, after 





an application for the necessary import i. 
cense has been made. In specific cases. gold 
may be deposited at the central bank of 
foreign countries 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Tobacco 
Continued 


Existing Surtax on Excise Taxes 
The present rate of the Nether. 
land surtax on the excise taxes on cigarettes. 
cigars, smoking and chewing tobacco will 
remain effective until April 30, 1948, accorg. 
ing to a law of April 24, 1947, published as 
Staatsblad H. 134, April 29, 1947 

Except for this law, the present surtax of 
40 percent of the excise tax would have re. 
verted automatically to the former rate of 
100 percent, which is reported to be con. 
sidered undesirable for reasons of price con. 
trol and because of the pending negotig. 
tions between the Netherlands and Belgium. 
Luxemburg for unification of excise and other 
consumption taxes 


Peru 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
LIMA 


(Dated June 6, 1947) 


The Superintendency of Foreign Com- 
merce has announced that, effective May 
1, applications for import licenses wil] 
be received only during the first 10 days 
of each month and will be returned to 
the applicant beginning the first of the 
following month. At the same time, a 
system of priorities for applications has 
been made public. In group A are essen- 
tial foods, pharmaceuticals, and raw ma- 
terials; in group B are necessary articles 
which may be imported with unofficial] 
exchange; in group C are nonessential 
articles which may be imported only 
under rigid restrictions even with unoffi- 
cial exchange. Effective May 1, 1947, the 
Import Control Office discontinued the 
issuance of licenses valid for 4 months. 
Henceforth all licenses will be valid for 
6 months. On May 12 the Superintend- 
ency also announced that applicants for 
import licenses must with the 
Import Control Office and that hence- 
forth licenses will be issued only for firms 
license fee and 
Charitable in- 
agencies, and 


registel 


which pay a _ business 
commercial-profit 


Stitution 


taxes. 
governmental 
other entities that warrant special con- 
sideration are excepted 

Dollar exchange in the free market 
moved steadily upward from an average 
of 7.70 soles per dollar for the week 
ended January 4 to 11.37 soles per dol- 
lar for the week ended April 19. A sharp 
decline to 10.50 occurred for the week 
ended April 26. During May there was 
a strong recovery from the drop in the 
latter part of April. Averages for weeks 
ending on Saturdays were as follows 
May 3, 10.62: May 10, 11.88; May 17, 
11.82; May 24, 11.73; and May 31, 11.44 
soles. At the close of May, there was 
evidence of resistance to rates above 12 
soles to the dollar, and also a narrower 
range in rates. 
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A special factor influencing in some 
degree the demand for exchange in May 
was the liberality of the Government in 
granting import licenses for merchan- 
dise that has arrived at Callao and other 
ports. The volume of transactions has 
increased substantially with higher 
rates. 
go in February 1947 totaled 57,- 
308 metric tons valued at 78,900,323 soles, 
compared with 40,113 metric tons valued 
at 48,291,313 soles in February 1946. 
Exports in February 1947 totaled 115,882 
metric tons valued at 53,065,884 soles 
compared with 169,392 metric tons 
valued at 90,236,246 soles for the same 
month of 1946. Import and export duty 
collections in February 1947 were 10,- 
800,670 soles; in February 1946, 12,098,- 
943 soles. 

Difficulties continued in assuring the 
supply of basic foodstuffs for urban cen- 
ters. Commercial stocks of wheat and 
flour were negligible, and the trade has 
no regular source of supply, operating 
from week to week on intermittent small 
receipts from Argentina and the United 
States. An emergency allocation by the 
United States of 10,000. tons of flour was 
made in May to help avert an immedi- 
ate serious crisis for this product. The 
edible-fat situation is deteriorating 
steadily as a consequence of the poor 
outlook for cottonseed production. An 
urgent important demand may develop 
for rice, as the domestic crop is forecast 
30 percent short of usual consumption. 
No improvement is in sight for the 
chronic meat shortage. 

The cotton industry is pressing ac- 
tively for greater cotton acreage in place 
of compulsory planting of minor food 
crops, stressing the need for cottonseed 
oil and arguing that food deficits are met 
more promptly by exporting as much 
cotton as possible, enabling the impor- 
tation of basic food items. The industry 
is arguing also for permission to export 
cottonseed meal, instead of using this 
product as fertilizer, on grounds that 
foreign exchange derived from such ex- 
ports could provide more economically 
through importation of the nitrates 
needed for fertilizer. 

The current forecast of cotton pro- 
duction this year is 1,350,000 quintals 
(1 quintal=101.4 pounds), a reduction of 
13 percent from the crop of 1946 which 
was estimated finally at 1,549,176 quin- 
tals. Plantings were about the same this 
year as last, but the crop is suffering 
from insufficient water for irrigation, 
unfavorable weather, and heavy insect 
infestation. The lack of water is par- 
ticularly serious in the northern cotton 
section of Peru, reducing also the im- 
portant rice production of this area. No 
serious effect on sugarcane is being re- 
ported. 

The Servicio Cooperativo Inter-Ameri- 
cano de Produccién de Alimentos is ac- 
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quiring tractors and tractor plows for 
use in Government-operated machinery 
pools. Utilization of this machinery is 
expected to arouse much interest in the 
possibilities of agricultural mechaniza- 
tion in the coastal areas. 

Exports of crude oil and petroleum 
products decreased from 2,186,171 bar- 
rels in the first 3 months of 1946 to 
1,651,559 barrels during the same quar- 
ter of this year, continuing a downward 
trend due to decreased crude-oil produc- 
tion and growing domestic consumption 
which has been in evidence since the end 
of the year. Retail ceiling prices have 
been maintained on all petroleum prod- 
ucts within Peru despite the efforts of 
refiners to have them raised and despite 
increases in the price of crude oil. 

Mining companies are unable to oper- 
ate at capacity and thereby take advan- 
tage of current metal prices, because of 
the shortage of labor and low labor pro- 
ductivity. However, strikes which have 
disrupted mine operations during recent 
months have been settled largely by new 








Tanners in India are advocating the 
planting of wattle trees, in an effort to 
at least lessen their dependence upon 
imported tanning barks. 








labor contracts. Although no new mines 
of consequence have been put into oper- 
ation recently, consideration is being 
given to new ventures to be started when 
conditions warrant. 

By Supreme Resolution of May 22, 
1947, the Government authorized the 
Cia. Peruana de Teléfonos Ltda. to in- 
crease its rates to subscribers by 50 to 62 
percent. The increase, the first in 12 
years, was authorized to allow an equi- 
table return on a proposed investment 
of 35,000,000 soles to provide an addi- 
tional 19,200 lines for the Lima area 
within the next 5 years. The former 
differential in rates based on the type of 
instrument used was eliminated, by the 
differential between commercial, pro- 
fessional, and residential telephones was 
combined. The Resolution provided that 
the National and municipal Govern- 
ments and _  public-welfare  establish- 
ments should continue to receive the dis- 
count of 50 percent from the lower com- 
mercial rate. The company announced 
on May 28 that the increases would take 
effect on June 1. 

Law No. 10884 of April 10, 1947, au- 
thorized the Executive Authority to con- 
tract a loan up to $25,000,000 at an in- 
terest rate not over 4 percent for the 
purpose of carrying out irrigation works 
in the Departments of Piura and Lam- 
bayeque in northern Peru, including the 
Olmos project. Guaranties of the loan 
are to consist of the irrigated lands, the 


water tax, and unencumbered national 
property and revenues. The Executive 
Authority is authorized also to contract 
for execution of the irrigation projects. 


Republic of the 
Philippines 


Exchange and Finance 


Tax Collections Higher than Estimated.— 
Tax collections by the National Government 
have been running ahead of the official es- 
timate of 99,000,000 pesos for the fiscal year 
1946-47. (1 peso=¢0.50 U. S. currency.) 
During the first 6 months of the year 53,000,- 
000 pesos were actually collected, and it is 
anticipated that receipts in the last half will 
be substantially heavier, since new and high- 
er tax rates will be in effect. It would ap- 
pear that a total of about 125,000,000 pesos 
in tax returns may be realized during the en- 
tire fiscal year. Estimates of expenditures 
have also been revised upward, however, and 
the greater outlay is expected to offset in- 
creased revenues, leaving the budget deficit 
at the previously announced figure of 150,- 
000,000 pesos. 

It has been publicly stated by the Chair- 
man of the Surplus Property Commission 
that, in his opinion, the Government cannot 
realize the 200,000,000 pesos expected from 
the sale of surplus property, because of con- 
tinued pilferage and rapid depreciation of 
the properties, as well as the influx of new 
commercial goods and machinery. 

Banking Activity Increasing—A substan- 
tial expansion in banking activity from Feb- 
ruary 15 to March 15, 1947, was revealed in 
the financial summary of consolidated fig- 
ures of the 11 commercial banks doing busi- 
ness in the Philippines. Loans, discounts, 
and overdrafts increased by 24 percent, while 
the total due from head or other offices which 
supply working capital to foreign banks rose 
by about 90 percent. Demand deposits ex- 
panded by 13,000,000 pesos; savings and time 
deposits each increased by about 1,000,000 
pesos. Indicative of rising business activity, 
debits to individual accounts increased from 
115,000,000 to 124,000,000 pesos in the 4-week 
period. Cash holdings declined moderately, 
while there was no change in investments. 

Currency Circulation Continues High.— 
Currency in circulation expanded by more 
than 40,000,000 pesos during March. At the 
end of the month Philippine Treasury cer- 
tificates and coins in circulation amounted 
to 645,597,000 pesos, or nearly three and a 
half times the prewar average circulation of 
200,000,000 pesos. 

On February 28, 1947, an estimated 10,066,- 
500 pesos in silver coins was still unrecovered 
from the bottom of Manila Bay where the 
coins were dumped before the fall of Cor- 
regidor. Recent salvage operations recov- 
ered 1,459,445 pesos’ worth, leaving 8,607,115 
pesos unretrieved. 

Decisions Regarding Transactions During 
Japanese Occupation.—A court in Iloilo has 
held that a payment in occupation currency 
made during Japanese occupation to the 
Japanese Enemy Property Custodian with- 
out the consent of the American creditor, 
was not a good payment. Involved was a 
mortgage debt of 40,000 pesos owed by a 
Filipino to an American, and payable on or 
before June 3, 1942. The amount was paid 
on March 15, 1944, and the property was sub- 
sequently sold. The court, however, upheld 
the claim of the American and reinstated the 
mortgage. 

In another instance the Court of Appeals 
ruled that an uncompleted transaction initi- 





ated during the occupation entitled a seller 
to rescind a sale. The Case, originally heard 
by the Cebu Court of First Instance, involved 
the sale of land in December 1944 for 225,000 
pesos, of which 25,000 was paid in Japanese 
military currency, with the balance covered 
by a promissory note the purchaser failed to 
settle. The Court ordered the buyer to pay 
the balance within 10 days. In stipulating a 
sum of 597,000 pesos to cover the balance, 
the Court valued the Japanese military cur- 
rency at 300 to 1 in terms of the current 
Philippine peso. When the buyer failed to 
complete the payment, the Court of Appeals 
held that the entire transaction should be 
rescinded. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Tractors: Sale for Export Temporarily 
Suspended.—Pending determination of do- 
mestic requirements, sale by the Agricultural 
Machinery and Equipment Corporation of 
tractors for export has been suspended. It 
Was announced, however, that at an unde- 
termined date, bids would be accepted for 
about 102 tractors for export, chiefly the 
large D-7’s. In the Philippines this size trac- 
tor is used principally by !ogging companies. 
The smaller tractors, D-6’s and under, are 
being held for use in development of Philip- 
pine agriculture. 

Live Animals: Ban on Imports for Slaugh- 
ter Suspended.—The Philippine prohibition 
on importation of live animals for slaughter 
Was suspended in March 1947; at the same 
time, the Secretary of Agriculture and Com- 
merce announced that importation of ani- 
mals for meat purposes would be handled 
only through associations of meat dealers, 
designated by the Government as licensees 
This was done in an effort to relieve the 
acute shortage of fresh meat in the Philip- 
pines. 


Seychelles 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Patchouli Leaves: Export Duty Imposed.— 
An export duty of 2744 percent of the 
f. o. b. price per ton has been imposed on 
patchouli leaves in Seychelles by notice No 
325 of December 23, 1946, published in the 
Seychelles Government Gazette. The new 
measure left unchanged the previously re- 
vised export duty rate of 2744 percent of the 
f. o. b. price per kilogram on patchouli oil. 

[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Janu- 
ary 25, 1947, for the announcement of the 
revision of the export duty on patchouli oil.| 


Tanganyika 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Seeds: Production and Ezxportation Regu- 
lated.—The production and exportation of 
seeds grown especially for exportation have 
been regulated in Tanganyika by an ordi- 
nance published in the supplement to the 
Tanganyika Gazette of February 14, 1947. 
The exportation of seeds from the territory 
is to be limited to individuals licensed for the 
purpose by a newly established Tanganyika 
Seeds Board. The Board itself is to be com- 
posed partly of members elected by the seed 
growers of the territory and is given broad 
powers relative to the cultivation, processing, 
grading, and shipping of seeds produced for 
exportation. The Seeds Board is also author- 
ized to impose a levy upon any seeds exported 
from the territory, subject to the approval 
of the Governor in Council. 
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Uruguay 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


D. D. T.: Classified in Customs Tariff. — 
D. D. T. in solid form has been classified 
in the Uruguayan customs tariff as insecticide 
powder, item No. 281 (c), dutiable at 701, 
percent (including surtax) of an arbitrary 
official customs valuation of 1.25 pesos per 
kilogram, according to a decree of May 15, 
1947, published in the Diario Oficial of May 
29, 1947. 

After having computed the duty at the 
rates given above, the result must be in- 
creased by 50 percent in accordance with 
article one of a decree of July 24, 1942. 


Venezuela 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
CARACAS 


(Dated June 3, 1947) 


Granting of commercial credits, se- 
lectively restricted since last January, 
may be eased as the result of remedial 
measures taken in May, namely, the en- 
couragement of rediscounting by a re- 
duction of Central Bank rediscount rates, 
and a subsequent Government loan to 
the Venezuelan Development Corpora- 
tion to be made available, through the 
Industrial Bank, for an expansion of 
commercial credit operations. Believed 
to be in early prospect is the creation of 
a special commission to grant mortgage 
loans from a Government-provided fund 
of at least 20,000,000 bolivares (bolivar 
approximately US$0.30) in order to re- 
vive private construction. However, 
credits still remain restricted, with a 
consequent slowing of new import trans- 
actions, especially in the Caracas and 
Maracaibo areas. Cancellation of im- 
port orders pending since late 1946 and 
early 1947 continues on an undetermined 
scale. Local collections are reported 
generally good. 

Efforts to solve the problem of con- 
gestion at La Guaira and other ports 
have not so far had the anticipated 
effect. These have included (a) na- 
tionalization on May 17 of port services, 
which has resulted in substantially in- 
creasing cargo-handling costs; and (b) 
an announced plan to limit tonnage to 
be admitted at La Guaira to 30,000 tons 
per month. Although only 35,000 tons 
of cargo arrived at La Guaira during the 
first 3 weeks of May—much less than 
amounts discharged during previous 
months—congestion is reported worse 
than before. The decree of March 17 
increasing demurrage charges for use of 
customs warehouses at La Guaira ap- 
parently is not being enforced as yet. 

Scattered showers in the Maracay 
area have broken the drought in the im- 
portant Lake Valencia basin, and, if 
rains continue, normal grain and cotton 
crops are possible. An increase in whole- 





sale sugar prices was provided on May 
26 by Government monopolization of aj) 
sugar transactions between wholesalers 
and producers or foreign sources, The 
supply of beef continues short because of 
the unwillingness of stock raisers to sell 
at Government-fixed prices, while farm. 
ers are agitating for a fixed corn price 
equivalent to US$3.05 per bushel. The 
capital of the Agricultural and Livestoc, 
Bank was increased by $6,270,000 to en- 
able it to expand production loans and 
purchases of farm products. 

Commodity markets have become less 
active during May, an acceleration of 
this trend since April having been noteq 
Factors contributing to this condition 
have been heavy arrivals of imports, 
greater selectivity in credit extensions by 
banks, decline in purchases by merchants 
in the interior, and fear of inventory loss 
on current stocks. Rayon and cotton 
textiles, in easy supply with importers 
heavily stocked, are moving slowly to 
retail outlets, and domestic rayon and 
woolen goods are said to be finding little 
demand in face of a surfeit of imported 
goods. Prices of rubber tires also have 
declined in view of abundant stocks. 
With very few exceptions, imported raw 
materials and consumer goods are in 
ample supply, shortages continuing with 
respect to tin plate, plumbing fixtures. 
electrical wiring, and some _ builders’- 
hardware items. The newsprint situa- 
tion was lightened by arrival during May 
of 1,100 tons of Swedish and 850 tons of 
Russian newsprint. 

Shortages of domestically produced 
foodstuffs continue evident, and the Na- 
tional Supply Commission has extended 
its chain of retail outlets for sale of 
meat, rice, sugar, and other items. The 
exportation of plantains, a staple item, 
has been prohibited. 

The Government projects for deepen- 
ing the channel at the Maracaibo bar and 
dredging a deep-water channel in the 
lower Orinoco River are believed to have 
been deferred pending further study. 
However, an autonomous fiscal agency, 
National Dry Docks and Shipyards In- 
stitute, created on April 30 and financed 
by 10,000,000 bolivares, is expected to im- 
prove ship maintenance and repair serv- 
ices at Puerto Cabello; in addition, plans 
for improving cargo handling facilities 
are under study. 

A new thrice-weekly air-transporta- 
tion service was inaugurated between 
Bogota and Maiquetia on May 29 by 
Colombian LANSA and Venezuelan LAV. 
It is believed the international division of 
LAV soon may be organized as a separate 
company with mixed Government and 
private capital. 

Petroleum production during the first 
3 weeks of May averaged 1,107,016 bar- 
rels per day, or about 50,000 barrels less 
than the daily average during the high 
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NEWS by COMMODITIES 


Prepared in Commodities Branch, Office of 


International Trade, Department of Commerce 


Chemicals 


AUSTRALIAN IMPORTS 


Australian imports of drugs, chemicals, 
and fertilizers in the first half of the 
1946-47 fiscal year were worth £4,068,000, 
according to the Commonwealth Bureau 
of Census and Statistics. They amount- 
ed to £3,134,000 in the first 6 months of 
the 1945-46 year. 


FERTILIZER PRODUCTION, CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Production of nitrogenous and phos- 
phatic fertilizers in Czechoslovakia in 
1946 was considerably below prewar 
levels, according to a Czechoslovakian 
economic bulletin. 

The output of nitrogenous fertilizers 
in 1946 was 13,000 metric tons (esti- 
mated), compared with 50,000 in 1937; 
totals for phosphatic fertilizers are 96,000 
(estimated) and 312,000 tons, respec- 
tively. 


SITUATION IN HUNGARY’S CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRY 


Both reconstruction and output in the 
Hungarian chemical industry show a ris- 
ing trend. Lack of plant for the pro- 
duction of caustic soda is a serious prob- 
lem. 

SupPLy SITUATION, ITALY 


Many urgent requests for nitrogenous 
fertilizers in Italy have not been ful- 
filled. It was recently reported that only 
9 Provinces were self-sufficient in these 
materials. 

However, 33 Provinces had enough 
phosphatic fertilizers and 8 had sufficient 
potash. 


PYRETHRUM PRODUCTION AND EXPORT, 
KENYA 


In 1945, 52,837 acres of pyrethrum, in 
Kenya, British East Africa, produced 
7,409 tons of flowers, according to the 
latest annual report of the colony’s De- 
partment of Agriculture. The delivery 
of dried flowers to the Pyrethrum Agency 
has risen from 1,864 tons in 1938 to 7,409 
tons in 1945. 

Exports of pyrethrum in 1945 were 
worth £792,895 ($3,222,000). 


NEW CHEMICAL PLANT To BE ESTABLISHED, 
NETHERLANDS 


A new chemical concern to manufac- 
ture products for the Netherlands textile, 
plastics, paint, rubber, paper, and leather 
industries will be established by the Royal 
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Weaving Co., at Hengelo, with a capital 
of $3,800,000. Many of the chemicals 
used by these industries have been 
imported. 

A site on the Twente-Rhine Canal near 
the Royal Netherlands Salt Industry is 
being considered. 


PYRITE-MINE OPERATIONS, PORTUGAL 


The end of the war and the greater 
availability of shipping space, together 
with increased demand from abroad, has 
increased activity in Portuguese pyrite 
mines, but operations are still far below 
prewar levels. 

Exports in 1946 rose to 218,129 metric 
tons, worth $1,446,000, from 94,166 tons, 
with a valuation of $511,000, in 1945. In 
1939, 432,895 tons were exported. 


PRODUCTION HAMPERED By COAL SHORTAGE, 
Uae 


The sulfuric-acid industry in the Bris- 
tol district, United Kingdom, continues 
to operate at high levels, but is unable to 
make future plans because of the uncer- 
tain coal supply. Shortages of building 
materials are hampering expansion. 

At the height of the coal crisis, only 
quick action by the Fuel Allocation Com- 
mittee preventing shutting down of the 
National Smelting Company’s zinc fur- 
naces. If this had occurred, rebuilding 
of the furnaces would have been neces- 
sary, and normal production could not 
be resumed for 2 years, according to an 
official of the company. 


RESEARCH FACILITIES (EDINBURGH, SCOT- 
LAND), U. K. 


The United Kingdom Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research will 
establish a Scottish section in Edinburgh, 
a British chemical publication states. At 
present a few units of the Department 
operate in Scotland on special subjects, 
but there has been no central station. 
It is hoped to have the new branch func- 
tioning by July. 


Electrical 
k;quipment 


SUPPLY SITUATION, INDIA 


India’s imports of electrical appliances 
during the fiscal year 1945-46 included 
the following selected items, according 
to the British press: 


Value 
(thousands 
Item Of rupees) + 
FONE BO QO iiss otc ean comane 86 
Gas-filled electric lamps___---__-__-_-_ 7, 333 
Vacuum electric lamps--_-------.----- 1, 239 
Aumtomoniie 4ateiisn +... 660s ons 55 
FIORE, TON ono cnn nem cineca stoune 744 
Other elecwic tamioe-.............-.- 1, 023 
Parts and accessories for electric 
eee er ye Pe ee eee Ee oe 151 
Radio receivers, complete_-__..-..-.-- 704 
RNS VIGO ied oietees tiie eaten 403 
Parts of radio receivers other than 
WON ana Sa gen pe ctads a aerate Sara 986 
Other radio apparatus--___....-._-.--- 508 
Flashlight batteries.................- 68 


1 One rupee equals approximately $0.30,U.S. 
currency. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee, Tea, and Cacao 
TEA PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, KENYA 


Tea production in Kenya, British East 
Africa, in 1945, amounted to only 13,023,- 
000 pounds, compared with 31,789,000 
pounds in 1944, according to the annual 
report by the Department of Agriculture. 
This report, covering the calendar year 
1945, is particularly noteworthy, since it 
is the first to be published in 6 years. 

Of the 1945 tea crop, 5,850,600 pounds 
were supplied to the British Ministry of 
Food under contract. Exports during 
1945 amounted to 85,052 hundredweight 
(1 hundredweight=112 pounds) valued 
at $2,163,811. 


COFFEE PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION, 
CUBA 


The 1946-47 coffee crop in Cuba is ex- 
pected to total about 545,000 bags, or 
72,000,000 pounds, slightly larger than 
anticipated by the trade and the Cuban 
Coffee Stabilization Institute. By April 
30, 1947, 542,652 bags, the bulk of the 
crop, had already moved to market. This 
is 42 percent more than the entire 1945- 
46 crop of 381,524 bags. Small addi- 
tional quantities of coffee will continue 
to move to market until the end of the 
current season, July 31. 

Consumption of coffee during the first 
quarter of 1947 reached the unprec- 
edented total of 151,217 bags, about 75 
percent more than the average consump- 
tion in the first quarter of prewar years 
1939-41, or 11 percent more than the 
quantity consumed during the corre- 
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sponding quarter in 1946. Consumption 
in the second quarter of 1947 probably 
will continue at the same high rate, or 
about 150,000 bags. 

Production in 1945 and 1946 was not 
sufficient to meet the increased demand; 
consequently, the Cuban Government in 
October 1945 and in March 1946 author- 
ized the importation of 150,000 and 
130,000 quintals (1 Spanish quintal= 
101.43 pounds) respectively, of coffee. 
A shortage of coffee again threatened 
early in 1947, and consequently the Gov- 
ernment, on March 4, 1947, authorized 
the importation of 300,000 quintals. 
One half of this, or 150,000 quintals, re- 
portedly were acquired in the United 
States; some 56,000 quintals have already 
been distributed for consumption. The 
remaining 150,000 quintals reportedly 
will be purchased when prices within 
Cuba again rise beyond the official ceil- 
ing; but not later than August 31, 1947. 

Coffee exports have been banned since 
July 1945, because Cuban production has 
been insufficient to meet the local de- 
mand. 


Ecvuapor’s Cacao ExXporTs 


Exports of cacao from Ecuador in 
April 1947 amounted to 3,097,076 kilo- 
grams (1 kilogram=2.2046 pounds), ac- 
cording to unofficial statistics, com- 
pared with 1,911,818 kilograms in the 
preceding month. Of the total exported 
in April, the United States received 70 
percent, the Netherlands 11 percent, and 
Belgium 8 percent. Small shipments 
also were made to Colombia and Sweden. 

According to preliminary official sta- 
tistics, exports in the first 3 months of 
1947 were 3,830,589 kilograms, valued at 
$2,637,493, as compared with 5,163,314 
kilograms, valued at $1,269,350, in the 
first quarter of 1946. 


COFFEE SHIPMENTS, NICARAGUA 


Coffee shipments from Nicaragua dur- 
ing April 1947 totaled 57,785 bags of 60 
kilograms each (1 kilogram=2.2046 
pounds). Of this amount, the largest 
monthly figure of the 1946-47 season, all 
but 510 bags were assigned to the United 
States. 

Coffee continued to move from the 
interior to the port at a steady pace, 
31,139 bags arriving in Corinto during 
April for shipment. 

Stocks remaining on hand in Corinto, 
as of April 30, 1947, totaled 21,596 bags. 


Fruits and Vegetables 


DRIED-APPLE EXPORTS AND IMPORTS, 
CANADA 


The preliminary estimate of dried ap- 
ples from the 1946 Canadian apple crop 
is placed at 3,798,000 pounds, of which 
2,236,000 pounds were produced in Nova 
Scotia and 1,562,000 pounds in British 
Columbia. 
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This estimate is about 1,000,000 pounds 
greater than was anticipated early in the 
season. The increase is accounted for 
largely by the fact that some processors 
were permitted, for one month, at the 
end of the season, to process dried apples 
for Newfoundland at prices slightly 
higher than the Canadian ceiling price. 

Had there been a more favorable ceil- 
ing price in Canada, it is likely that 
dried-apple production would have been 
much larger. Under existing ceilings, 
some apple-drying plants in Nova Scotia 
did not operate during the 1946-47 sea- 
son. Other types of processing were more 
profitable, especially the canned solid 
pack and dried apples were third in order 
of preference in the United Kingdom- 
Canadian apple-purchase agreement. 

Some Department of Agriculture rep- 
resentatives stated unofficially that 
dried-apple production from the 1947 
crop may reach 6,000,000 to 7,000,000 
pounds, based on the fact that dried 
apples from the coming crop will not be 
subject to ceiling prices, and that the 
above quantity represents the normal 
domestic consumption of dried apples in 
Canada. 

Exports of dried apples for 1946 totaled 
only 131,067 pounds, including 86,000 
pounds of Newfoundland, 12,000 pounds 
of the United States and 33,000 pounds 
to unspecified countries. Imports during 
the year amounted to 1,558,407 pounds. 


OUTPUT OF CUBA’S PROCESSING INDUSTRY 


Final figures for production of proc- 
essed fruits and vegetables in Cuba dur- 
ing 1946 reveal that a record quantity of 
about 111,000,000 pounds were produced. 
Exports amounted to 66,500,000 pounds 
valued at $10,400,000. 

The pack was 50 percent greater than 
the previous record pack of 72,000,000 
pounds in 1942. More than 47,000,000 
pounds of canned pineapple were packed. 
The packs of tomatoes, pimientos, frozen 


pineapple, and guava products also 
showed increases over the preceding 
year. 


Production of canned tomatoes in 
1947, completed about the middle of 
April, may be slightly larger than in 
1946, but the pimiento pack probably will 
be smaller. 

Pineapple canners face bleak prospects 
in view of the tremendous quantity of 
fresh fruit available and the extreme 
shortage of tin plate during the peak 
pineapple-canning season. 


BANANA PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, CUBA 


Banana production for export in Cuba 
in 1947 is estimated at 5,000,000 bunches, 
or about the same as in 1946. 

Exports of bananas from Cuba in the 
first quarter of 1947 amounted to about 
768,000 bunches, as compared with 
711,000 bunches in the corresponding 
period of 1946. Prices for 9-hand 








bunches have dropped, but the propor. 
tion of these larger bunches has in- 
creased, thus maintaining about the 
same average price per bunch as during 
the first quarter of preceding years, 

Prior to May 21, 1947, the Cuban Goy. 
ernment had not lifted the ban on ex. 
ports of plantains, or cooking bananas, 
from western Cuba, as decreed shortly 
after the hurricane of October 1944. even 
though plaintains are abundant and rel- 
atively cheap. The Ministry of Com- 
merce, however, continued to authorize 
periodic shipments in lots of 10,000 
bunches. 

Plantain exports during the first quar- 
ter of 1947 were mostly from Habana, 
which alone accounted for 11,949 
bunches, or about 275,000 plantains. 
Shipments from Baracoa, amounting to 
about 45,000 plantains brought the total] 
to about 320,000. Although this was 59 
and 72 percent more than exports dur- 
ing the same quarters, respectively, of 
1945 and 1946, it was nevertheless only 
a fraction of the quantities exported 
quarterly in normal years. 


REPORT ON FRUIT-PRESERVING INDUSTRY, 
NETHERLANDS 


In 1946 the fruit-preserving industry 
in the Netherlands equaled its prewar 
output, despite shortages of raw mate- 
rials and containers and wartime dam- 
age to the fruit orchards. The industry 
is concentrated in the Province of Gel- 
derland, between the Rhine and Waal 
Rivers, in the area Known as “the Be- 
tuwe.”’ The towns of Tiel and Elst are 
the principal centers. 

About 30 or 40 of the factories are 
large, employing 400 to 500 workers 
throughout the year and three times as 
many during the height of the season. 
Most of the 150 plants, however, are 
small. The industry produces fruit pulps, 
jams, sauces, and conserves; apple and 
pear sirups; juices, wines, and other 
drinks; and essences prepared from fruit. 
About 30,000 to 40,000 tons of fruit are 
handled each year 

Exports of preserved fruits from the 
Netherlands exceeded 10,000 metric tons 
in 1946, of which about 8,500 metric tons 
consisted of fruit pulp. 

Before the war, an average of 21,000 
tons of fruit pulp was exported annually. 
Principal markets were Great Britain 
and Germany. Strawberries were the 
principal fruit used in fruit-pulp ex- 
ports, followed by raspberries, black cur- 
rants, gooseberries, and red currants. 
In 1939, 483 tons of jam were shipped 
abroad, mainly to the Netherlands East 
Indies, Curacao, India, the United States, 
and Germany. 

Before the war, imports of canned 
fruits exceeded exports, and in 1939 
about 4,000 metric tons were imported 
and only 117 tons were exported. The 
principal varieties imported were pine- 
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South African Authorities Strongly Urge Better Packing by 
United States Exporters 


Attention of manufacturers, packers, and shippers of merchandise intended for export is called 
to the complaints that have recently been received from harbor and railway authorities of South 
Africa regarding the large number of frail packages, and packages which afford insufficient protec- 
tion to the contents, regularly landed in bad condition by ships from United States ports. 

Particular mention is made of the cartons for tinned or glass-packed foods which are not strong 
enough for the weight carried. It is estimated that 25 percent of these packages are landed in 


damaged condition 


sometimes so much so that the contents must be unloaded in bags. 


The South African authorities, in their complaint, stress the fact that no responsibility is accepted 
by them for damage to contents of frail packages landed from ships, and that representatives of 
consignees are refusing to accept them unopened and uninspected, insisting that all packages which 


appear to be d 


amaged or to contain broken glass, be examined, broken glass removed, contents 


repacked, and the cartons reconditioned. This process requires much time and results in congested 
conditions at the harbor sheds and a slowing up in the handling of other cargoes. 

Improper marking also retards the delivery and/or dispatch of United States cargoes, according 
to the reports. The importers’ and port marks frequently are faint and small, approximately 1 inch, 
and are placed indiscriminately on any one of the six sides of the cartons. In contrast, the manu- 
facturer’s name and the description of the contents are prominently marked. 

For many years the Department of Commerce has stressed the importance of adequate packing 
of merchandise. It has emphasized that it is an economic waste to spend time and money to design, 
manufacture, and package a product if, through lack of attention to proper packing, that article 
is later damaged or rendered completely useless or unsalable by the time it reaches its destination. 

Wide distribution also was made of the Department’s publication entitled, “Modern Export 
Packing, 1940,” a comprehensive manual describing the basic principles of packing export merchan- 
dise. This book was prepared to acquaint shippers with tested and effective export packing pro- 
cedures, as a result of the criticisms by foreign importers regarding some United States methods of 


export packing. 


Copies of Modern Export Packing, 1940 (Trade Promotion Series No. 207), are available from 


the Government Printing Office at $1.25 per copy. 


A revision of the 1940 edition is contemplated in 


the near future, as many noteworthy developments in methods of packing goods for export have 
been accomplished and a number of new products have been put on the market since its release. In 
the meantime, information on the correct packing of specific products may be obtained from the 


Department of Commerce. 








apple, peaches, and apricots, mainly from 
the United States, Japan, and British 
Malaya. Markets for canned fruit pro- 
duced in the Netherlands were the Neth- 
erlands East Indies, Great Britain, and 
Germany. 

Exports of fruit in vinegar and brine 
went mainly to Great Britain, which 
bought 330 tons in 1939. About 536 tons 
of pickled fruits were imported, princi- 
pally from France and Italy. 


Grain and Products 


RICE PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC 


The latest official Dominican estimate 
placed milled-rice production during 
1946 at 52,423,457 kilograms (1 kilo- 
gram=2.2046 pounds) as compared with 
62,467,337 kilograms in 1945. 

Exports of milled rice in 1946 
amounted to 3,809,072 kilograms, valued 
at $736,362, as compared with 4,616,873 
kilograms, valued at $854,870 in 1945. 
Cuba is the foremost purchaser of rice 
from the Dominican Republic, taking 
3,067,207 kilograms in 1946 and 3,776,498 
kilograms in 1945, 

Exports of rice during the late months 
of 1946 and early 1947 have been negli- 
gible. The trade believes it will not be 
possible to export rice until fall. 


RICE PRODUCTION, SURINAM 


The 1946 rice crop in Surinam 
amounted to 52,000,000 kilograms (1 kil- 
ogram=2.2046 pounds) of paddy, a gain 
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of about 47 percent over the 35,200,000, 
kilograms in 1945. An estimated 38,000,- 
000 kilograms of rice will be needed to 
satisfy local demand, leaving a surplus 
of 14,000,000 kilograms for export in 
1947. The average extraction of edible 
rice obtained from Surinam paddy is 60 
percent. 


Sugars and Products 


SUGAR-BEET PRODUCTION, ITALY 


According to data supplied by the 
Central Institute of Statistics, and re- 
ported by UNRRA, the 1946 Italian 
sugar-beet crop totaled 23,100,000 quin- 
tals (1 quintal=220.46 pounds). 

Sugar production during the 1946-47 
refining campaign was Officially reported 
as 240,000 metric tons, or about three- 
fifths of prewar production. 

Toward the end of March indications 
were that the 1947 sugar-beet area will 
exceed that of 1946 by about 30 percent. 
Unofficial estimates are that 321,230 acres 
will be planted to sugar beets, with the 
possible resultant production of 4,000,000 
quintals of sugar for the 1947-48 season. 


General Products 


FIRECRACKER PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, 
CHINA 


The making of firecrackers—a house- 
hold industry—is being revived in the 
Canton area of China. Production at 
present is only about one-fourth of the 


prewar level. A center of operations is 
in the Tung Kuan district. Materials 
are furnished to the contractors by the 
manufacturers, and the work is farmed 
out to families in the small villages where 
all operations are performed by hand on 
a piece-work basis as a fill-in activity. 

Resumption of export has begun on a 
small scale, and in 1946 amounted to 
449,700 kilograms compared with 2,790,- 
600 kilograms, valued at approximately 
US$400,000, in 1936. The chief destina- 
tion in both years was Hong Kong. 

The principal ports of export in 1936 
were Canton and Shanghai, and it is 
assumed that this situation has not 
changed, athough details as to ports of 
export in 1946 are not available. 

Declared exports from Hong Kong for 
January and February 1947 show that 
74,762 pounds of firecrackers were 
shipped to the United States during those 
2 months, and it is assumed that these 
shipments were partly the products of 
China, inasmuch as Hong Kong is not a 
large producer. 


CUBAN DEMAND FOR ELECTRIC FANS 


A potential market exists in Cuba for 
about 18,000 small electric desk fans 
costing $5 to $10 each, f. o. b. United 
States port. 

In prewar years the average annual 
demand for 9- and 10-inch electric desk 
fans of the nonoscillating type, suitable 
for 110 volts, 60 cycles, A. C., amounted 
to about 2,000 units. Because of the 
severe shortage of this commodity in the 
United States, Cuban imports during 
1945 and 1946 were negligible. The 
United States always has been the chief 
supplier. 

Cubans prefer the 16-inch oscillating 
fans, but all types are generally in good 
demand because of the semitropical 
climate. The current shortage in the 
United States of the preferred 16-inch 
type has created the temporary demand 
for the smaller fan. 


MARGARINE CONTAINERS, DENMARK 


In Denmark, margarine intended for 
retail sale is packaged in units of one- 
half kilogram, measuring 162 mm. x 67 
mm. x50mm. The units are distributed 
to dealers in cardboard boxes, each con- 
taining 12 packages. 

Two different sizes of containers are 
used for bulk sales. Both are oval-coni- 
cal wooden tubs, containing 12% and 25 
kilograms, respectively. The dimensions 
are 245 mm. (height), 390 x 335 mm. at 
the opening, and 240 x 180 mm. at the 
base, for the smaller tub; and 280 mm. 
(height), 495 x 428 mm. opening, and 
315 x 250 mm. base, for the larger. 


CLOCKS AND WATCHES IN GREAT DEMAND, 
Lie 


Despite increased domestic produc- 
tion—which amounted to 2,000,000 time- 
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pieces in 1946—the supply of clocks and 
watches for home consumption in the 
United Kingdom is still 12,000,000 short 
of annual requirements, according to an 
announcement by the Horological Sec- 
tion of the London Chamber of Com- 
merce in the British press. 

Domestic production in 1946, with im- 
ports added, supplied only one-fifth as 
many timepieces as were available for 
the consumer during 1938, the report 
states. Efforts are being intensified to 
obtain greater supplies not only from 
domestic factories, but from all other 
available sources. 

During the first 6 months of 1946 the 
rate of licensing of watches for the civil- 
ian trade was continued at 20 percent of 
prewar imports. An arrangement was 
made to have licenses issued to cover the 
18-month period ending December 31, 
1947, instead of in 6-month installments. 
Under this arrangement, the rate of 
licensing was fixed at 120 percent by 
value for 18 months, making the total 
rate for the 2-year period, 1946-47, 140 
percent by value. At the same time, the 
Import Licensing Department authorized 
an increase in the maximum unit-factory 
price level to 40 shillings for general im- 
portations and to 100 shillings for an 
adequate proportion of higher-quality 
watches and movements. A scheme also 
was promulgated for the importation of 
complete watches for reexport and of 
movements for casing in the United 
Kingdom and for reexport. 

An agreement was entered into by 
which the British Government under- 
took, in return for assistance to be given 
to the British industry by the Swiss, to 
authorize importations from Switzerland 
to a total value of £2,000,000 (ex-factory 
prices) for the 2-year period January 1, 
1946, to December 31, 1947. This amount 
was divided into £1,900,000 for watches 
and movements and £100,000 for alarm 
clocks. 

The Horological Trade Pool continued 
to maintain a flow of imported alarm 
clocks to the trade in accordance with 








Czechoslovak Officials Present 
Vase to Secretary Harriman 


Mr. Josef Hrnitko, president of the Economi 
Association of the Czechoslovak Glass Industry, 
in the presence of Dr. Juraj Slavik, Czecho- 
slovak Ambassador to the United States, re- 
cently presented to Secretary of Commerce W. 
Averell Harriman the vase portrayed above, “in 
gratitude for Mr. Harriman’s help and sym- 
pathy toward the Czechoslovak cause.” The 
vase is considered to be a significant example of 
skillful Czechoslovak work in glass. The crys- 
tal is cut by hand, in the tradition of Bohemian 
artistry. The Ambassador later expressed the 
hope that “the highly developed and technically 
perfect glass industry of the United States will 
extend a helping hand to Czechoslovakia in the 
perfection of the technical possibilities.” 
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distribution arrangements which have 
been in force for several years. 

Pocket watches, except watches in 
cases made of gold or other precious 
metals, can now be imported in token 
quantities from all the countries partici- 
pating in the Token Imports scheme. 


ELECTRIC-LIGHT-BULB PRODUCTION, POLAND 


Poland produced 330,000 electric-light 
bulbs in January 1947, as compared with 
470,000 in November and 270,000 in 
December 1946, reports the Polish press. 


Glass and 
Products 


PRODUCTION PLACED UNDER GOVERNMENT 
CONTROL, BELGIUM 


Production of window glass in Belgium 
was placed under Government control by 
official decree, effective March 19, 1947, 
to remain in force until December 31, 
1948. 

The decree was handed down in re- 
sponse to a request by the Association In- 
dustrielle du Verre a Vitres (Window 
Glass Manufacturers Association) in De- 
cember 1945, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Royal Decree of January 
13, 1935, which permitted the establish- 
ing of economic controls over production 
and distribution. 

Necessity for this action arises from 
the fact that an excess of equipment for 
the manufacture of window glass exists, 
and it is necessary to adapt the produc- 
tion of this commodity to the capacity of 
the consuming markets. The Belgian 
window-glass industry is almost entirely 
dependent upon its ability to sell its prod- 
ucts abroad and can only maintain its 
important place in foreign markets by 
means of strict collaboration within the 
industry. 

Among the main provisions of the de- 
cree is one which prohibits the installa- 
tion, placing in action or use for the pro- 
duction of window glass, of any melting 
furnaces or machines which did not ex- 
ist on October 18, 1940, or the establish- 
ment of any new enterprise for the man- 
ufacture of window glass without special 
authorization. 


Leather and 
Products 


HIDE AND SKIN EXportTs, ICELAND 


Exports of sheepskins (green salted) 
from Iceland in 1946 totaled 567,200 
pieces. Shipments of tanned sheepskins 
for the year amounted to 38,600 pieces. 
Exports of other hides and skins (dried, 
pulled, and salted) totaled 95 metric 
tons. 


EXPORTS, REPUBLIC OF THE PHILIPpIngs 


Shipments of hides and skins from the 
Republic of the Philippines in 194 
amounted to 849 metric tons, all to the 
United States. Prewar exports (1940) 
totaled 2,113 metric tons. 


Lumber and 
Products 


PLYWOOD AND PuLp MILL To BE Con- 
STRUCTED, CHIHUAHUA, MExIco 


The plywood and wood-pulp mill to be 
constructed by the Mexican Northwest- 
ern Railway, in the State of Chihuahua, 
Mexico (see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of May 3, 1944, page 24) will be located 
at Matachic, on the Papigochic River, 
according to a recent report. Construc- 
tion plans, specifications, and estimates 
are expected to be completed in about 2 
months. 


Machinery, 
Industrial 


MANUFACTURE OF BALL AND ROLLER 
BEARINGS, SPAIN 


A factory to be constructed in San Fer- 
nando del Jarama, near Madrid, Spain, 
for the production of ball and roller bear- 
ings will be under the joint auspices of 
the Spanish Government and S. K., F. 

One-fourth (6,000,000 pesos) of the 
capital will come from Sweden in the 
form of machinery. Some automatic 
machinery will come from the United 
States. Technical advisers will be sent 
from Sweden, but the management will 
be Spanish. 

Difficulties in obtaining raw materials 
have delayed initiation of the project, but 
it is hoped to start operations in about 
2 years. About 100 workers are expected 
to be employed in the production of ap- 
proximately 4,000 units daily. Not more 
than 25 types of bearings—the kinds 
most commonly used in Spain—are to be 
manufactured. 

The three Spanish factories now mak- 
ing bearings are expected to continue in 
operation. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


MARCH PRODUCTION, JAPAN 


The Japanese Ministry of Health and 
Welfare reported the following produc- 
tion, by value, of medical supplies in 
March = _ 1947: Distribution-controlled 
medicines, 30,351,457 yen; noncontrolled 
medicines, 78,104,404 yen; patent medi- 
cines, 117,497,793 yen; biologicals, 5,970,- 
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451 yen; dental materials, 2,982,839 yen; 
sanitary materials, 502,881 yen. 

The accompanying table shows pro- 
duction of various vaccines during March 
1947 and stocks on hand as of March 31, 


1947: 


PRODUCTION 

Vaccine Crude Finished 
Cholera 20, 000 ce 0 ce 
Typhus 1, 325, 758 cc. : 0 ce 
Tiple typhoid 222, 000 ce. 396, 620 ce 
Gmallpox 1, 828, 000 doses 3, Y8S8, 648 doses 
Diphtheria antitoxin 0 ce 50, 000 ce 
Diphtheria toxoid 0 ec. HW), OSD C¢ 

Stocks ON HAND 

Vaccine Crude Finished 
’ vrs 861, 000 cc 306, 870 ec, 
ee 0 ce 6, 506, 733 ce. 
Triple typhoid 4, 319, 900 ee. 840, 348 ce 
Smallpox 23,878,550 doses 2, 046, 379 doses 
tee 583, 932 ec. 

heria antitoxin 0 ce , 932 

Diphthe vig: 


Diphtheria toxoid . 0 
SHARK-LIVER EXPORTS, COSTA RICA 


In 1946, shark-liver exports from Costa 
Rica amounted to 105 metric tons, val- 
ued at $79,000. These figures represent 
a considerable increase over exports of 
60 metric tons, valued at more than $43,- 
000, in 1945. 

Shark-liver exports began to be in- 
cluded in Costa Rican statistics in 1943, 
when 147 metric tons of shark livers, 
valued at $81,890, were shipped out of the 
country. 

In Costa Rica, shark fishing is con- 
ducted almost entirely from Puntarenas. 


PrICE REDUCTIONS ORDERED, BELGIUM 


The Belgian Government has ordered 
reductions ranging from 2 to 10 percent 
in the prices of chemical and pharma- 
ceutical products from producers to 
wholesalers and retailers, reports the 
foreign press. 


SHIPMENTS OF MENTHOL CRYSTALS, CHINA 


Exports of menthol crystals from 
China reportedly are showing marked in- 
creases. During April 1947, such ex- 
ports totaled an estimated 60,000 pounds. 
Of this amount, 47,000 pounds were 
shipped to the United States, compared 
with 16,200 pounds in the preceding 
month. 


INCREASED EXPORTS, SWITZERLAND 


Swiss exports of pharmaceutical! 
chemicals and other drug-trade items in- 
creased from 7,900,000 Swiss francs in 
January 1946 to 17.400,000 francs in 
January 1947, says the foreign press. (1 
Swiss franc US$0.2336.) 


PRODUCTION ESTIMATES, TANGANYIKA 


Estimates (as of January 31, 1947) of 
production of papain in Tanganyika in 
the year ending December 31, 1947, place 
the total crop at 90 long tons. Output 
of gum arabic during 1947 is estimated 
at 1,190 long tons. 

The afore-mentioned estimates place 
output of colombo root in 1947 at 250 
long tons, and no production of cinchona 
bark is expected. 
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ORDERS FOR PALUDRINE, BRITISH WEST 
AFRICA 


Orders for more than 11,000,000 palu- 
drine tablets for use in British West 
Africa recently were reported. The gov- 
ernments of these British colonies are 
activly interested in antimalarial 
measures. 


ORDERS FOR CAMPHOR PRODUCTS BOOKED IN 
CHINA 


Orders aggregating 1,500 cases of 
camphor products were booked in China 
during January 1947, according to recent 
dispatches. (Size of the case was not 
stated; prewar cases were 100 pounds, 
net.) These products consisted of re- 
fined camphor in powder, 2'2-pound 
slabs, %4-ounce and ¥g-ounce tablets. 


CuBA’S SHARK INDUSTRY 


Output of byproducts of the Cuban 
shark industry during the 5-year period 
1942-46 included an annual average of 
about 164,000 pounds of liver in brine 
and 61,000 pounds of liver oil. 














A concentrated program is being con- 
ducted in Italy to inform the people oi 
the ease with which they can obtain 
penicillin at fixed prices, through proper 
channels. 








Cuban exports of liver oil in 1946 
amounted to 13,000 kilograms, valued at 
US$23,000, compared with 36,000 kilo- 
grams valued at $45,000 in the preceding 
year. Exports of livers in brine in 1946 
totaled 84,000 kilograms and $72,000, as 
compared with 69,000 kilograms and 
$29,000 in 1945. With the exception of 
4,000 kilograms of shark livers valued at 
$20,000, shipped to Czechoslovakia in 
1946, all exports of oil and livers were 
shipped to the United States. 

There are three large _ processing 
plants at Cojimar and many collecting 
and processing stations scattered 
throughout Cuba. The two shark-oil- 
rendering plants are at Habana and 
Cojimar. Equipment for a third plant 
reportedly has been ordered from the 
United States and soon will be installed. 
Although only small quantities of oil are 
now refined, exports are expected to in- 
crease when the rendering plant is in- 
stalled; liver shipments may decline. 

At least 30 different kinds of sharks 
are caught off Cuban shores. The night 
shark comprises about 60 to 75 percent 
of the catch. Other important types 
are the man-eating shark, the black- 
tipped, and the nurse shark. 


EXPORTS, FRANCE 


In February 1947, exports of drugs 
from the Marseille Consular District, 
France, to the United States included 


shipments of plantago-psyllium seed, 
valued at $5,143, and $860 worth of herbs, 
roots, and leaves. Exports of gums and 
resins to the United States in February 
were valued at $292. 


DECREASED PRODUCTION, GREECE 


Production of drugs and pharmaceu- 
ticals in Greece declined by 30 percent 
in March 1947, as compared with the 
preceding month. This decrease is at- 
tributed to raw-material shortages. 


ICELAND’s Cop-LIVER-OIL INDUSTRY 


Iceland’s production of cod-liver oil in 
1946 totaled about 8,000 metric tons, 
compared with the 1945 output of 8,400 
metric tons. Foreign demand continued 
good. The United States bought almost 
5,938 metric tons, or more than 74 per- 
cent of the total. The accompany table 
shows Icelandic exports of cod-liver oil 
in 1946: 


Country Quantity Value 

| Kilograms Crowns 
United States 5, 937, 705 | 22, 098, 268 
Australia 10, 388 | 47, 204 
Belgium 179, 988 | 806, 604 
Great Britain 563, 174 2, 233, 630 
Czechoslovakia 100, 000 | 420, 725 
Denmark 292, 400 | 1, 147, 063 
Faroe Islands 1, 732 5, 645 
France 3, 667 | 15, 248 
Germany 71, 126 282, 521 
Norway 319, 590 | 18Y, 334 
Sweden 108, 230 314, 804 
U.8.8.R 149, 000 591, 196 
Potal 7, 737, 000 28, 452, 242 


AGAR-AGAR EXPORTS, JAPAN 


Japan’s exports of agar-agar to the 
United States amounted to 50,000 pounds 
in January 1947 (the same quantity as 
in the preceding month) and were 30,000 
pounds in November 1946. Such exports 
to Great Britain in January 1947 totaled 
200,000 pounds, states a Far-Eastern 
trade journal. 


PROMIN USED IN TREATMENT OF LEPROSY, 
SURINAM 


Promin, a sulfa drug, was obtained in 
Surinam last year largely through the 
efforts of private charitable groups, and 
has shown remarkable results in the 
treatment of leprosy. Prolonged and ex- 
tensive experimentation will be neces- 
sary, however, before positive cures can 
be claimed. 


MEDICINAL Exports, U. K. 


Exports of proprietary medicines from 
Great Britain during the first 2 months 
of 1947 were valued at £791,503, com- 
pared with £723,113 in the corresponding 
period of 1946. 

During January-February 1947, ex- 
ports of acetyl-salicylic acid amounted to 
348,193 pounds compared with 186,810 
pounds in the corresponding months of 
1946. Exports of penicillin amounted to 
141,459 mega units; none was exported 
in the 2 months of 1946. 





Exports of ointments and liniments 
from Great Britain during the first 2 
months of 1947 totaled 4,280 hundred- 
weight, compared with 4,272 hundred- 
weight in the corresponding months of 
1946. Exports of quinine and quinine 
salts totaled 141,301 ounces in 1947, 
compared with 45,438 ounces during the 
first 2 months of 1946. 

Other drugs, medicines, and medicinal 
preparations exported in. January and 
February 1947 were valued at £1,008,663, 
compared with £920,557 in the corre- 
sponding months of 1946. 


IMPORTS, URUGUAY 


Uruguay’s imports of drugs and phar- 
maceuticals in 1946 were valued at 
$1,642,000, as compared with $1,507,000 
in the preceding year. 


Paints and 
Pigments 


INCREASE IN AUSTRALIA’S IMPORTS 


Australia’s imports of paint, varnish, 
and pigments in the first 6 months of 
the 1946-47 fiscal were worth 
£393,000, according to the Common- 
wealth Bureau of Census and Statistics. 
In the like period of 1945-46, imports of 
these materials had a valuation of 
£369,000. 


year 


ADVANCE IN VALUE OF FOREIGN TRADE, 
CANADA 


Canadian imports of paint and pig- 
ments in 1946 were worth $9,436,521, 
compared with $8,660,314 in 1945, ac- 
cording to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 

Exports of these materials advanced in 
value in 1946 to $4,406,735 from $3,973,155 
in 1945. 


ALLOWANCE FOR MADAGASCAR’S IMPORTS 


Certain paint materials are included 
in Madagascar’s program of planned im- 
ports in the first half of 1947. For red 
lead, $50,000 has been allowed, and for 
linseed oil, $20,000. 


Paper and 


Related Products 


GOVERNMENT’S CONSUMPTION OF PRINTING 
PAPER, KENYA 


Printing paper used in Kenya by the 
Government of Kenya during 1945 
totaled 163 tons, an increase of 24 tons 
from the 1944 consumption, according to 
an Official publication of the Colony. The 
quantities used by the agencies were as 
follows: 
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Railways and harbors.................. @ 
Post and telegraphs.................... 27 
Se a ee 3 
Commodity Distribution Boards-_-_-.- - 12 
Various controls and information office_- 8 


All other Government departments, offi- 
cial gazettes, legislation, and various 
ee ee ee ee . 


Petroleum and 
Products 


NEW PoLicy ADVOCATED FOR ATTRACTING 
FOREIGN CAPITAL, BOLIVIA 


In a speech delivered shortly before his 
resignation the president of Y. P. F. B. 
(the Government petroleum monopoly) 
advocated adoption of a new policy which 
would attract foreign capital to exploit 
Bolivia’s petroleum reserves. He de- 
clared that the present mixed-company 
program had failed, and favored lifting 
of the Government Petroleum Reserves 
in the La Paz area, the Lake Titicaca 
basin, and the Caupolican district. He is 
in favor of the passage by the present 
Congress of the bill embodying some of 
the changes he advocates. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF GOVERNMENT PETRO- 
LEUM DISTRIBUTION CORPORATION, 
JAPAN 


The new Government Petroleum Dis- 
tribution Corporation established in 
Japan was expected to start operations 
in May. Its functions and responsibili- 
ties are as follows: 

1. Sole purchase and sale of oil prod- 
ucts, at prices fixed by the Price Board. 

2. The custody and processing of oil 
products. 

3. The distribution of oil products. 

4. The nomination of oil-products 
dealers. 

The corporation succeeds the wartime 
Petroleum Distribution Company, and 
will be capitalized at 60,000,000 yen, with 
working funds of 600,000.000 yen to be 
borrowed from the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Bank. 


SALES IN MOZAMBIQUE 


The volume of petroleum products 
marketed in Mozambique during 1945 
and 1946 was as follows (in barrels un- 
less otherwise stated): 


Aviation gasoline 9, 740 10, 304 
Motor fuel 63, 486 S1. RO 
kK erosene 97, 420 437 
Distillates i, 709 1, 434 
Lubricating o 9, 331 10, 55 
I ] 136, 686 167, 52 
Bunk 21, 207 0. 100 


GASOLINE PRODUCTION, PERU 


Production of crude petroleum in Peru 
during the first quarter of this year was 


3,104,593 barrels, compared with 3,181. 
457 barrels during the like quarter of 
1946. Natural-gasoline output decline 
from 278,663 barrels to 263,894 barrels, 


NEW ZEALAND’S IMPORTS 


Imports of petroleum products during 
1946, by type of product and country of 
origin, were as follows: 


Product: Barrels 
Motor fuel 2, 463, 239 
Kerosene 39, 249 
Diesel oil 230, 787 
Fuel oil = 1, 590, 171 
Lubricating oil-_ 100, 167 
Others 28, 51) 

Total 4, 452, 124 

Country of Origin: 

United States - 1, 419, 468 

Peru 1,101, 913 

Curacao 713, 378 

Bahrein 614, 608 

Iran 600, 779 

Others 1, 978 
Total 4 


, 452, 124 
In addition, 537,936 pounds of lubricat- 

ing greases were imported, 98 percent of 

which came from the United States, 


Refrigerat ion 


CANADIAN PRODUCTION OF HOUSEHOLD 
UNITS, ADVANCES 


Canadian production of electric house- 
hold refrigerators during 1946 amounted 
to 56,786 units valued at $8,597,025, com- 
pared with 2,418 units valued at $355,225 
during 1945. Production during the first 
quarter of 1947 totaled 24,748 units, com- 
pared with 9,868 during the first quarter 
of 1946. 

Mexico To HAVE QUICK-FREEZE PLANT 

A great need for quick-freeze facilities 
will be partially filled by a plant which 
was expected to begin operations before 
June 1, 1947. It is located in the Fed- 
eral District at K-12 on the Laredo 
Highway. 

The plant, specializing in meats and 
sea foods, will have a maximum daily ca- 
pacity of 30,000 pounds. It will serve 
hotels and restaurants, although some 
distribution is planned through retail 
outlets. 


Shi pbuildi ng 
FORMATION OF COMPANY IN ARGENTINA 


Formation of a company in the Prov- 
ince of Entre Rios, Argentina, to engage 
in shipbuilding and machine work re- 
cently was announced by the Assistant 
Secretary of Public Works. 

The mixed company is to have a capil 
tal of 5,000,000 pesos ($1,250,000, United 
States currency) of which the provincial 
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government will subscribe 2,000,000 
pesos. 

Employment of 350 workers is planned, 
in addition to the operation of a tech- 
nical school. 


Soaps 


RESTRICTION ON MANUFACTURE AND SALE 
OF POWDERED SOAP, ARGENTINA 


The Secretariat of Industry and Com- 
merce of the Argentine Government an- 
nounced recently the issuance of a de- 
cree prohibiting for 180 days the manu- 
facture of soap in powdered form by 
plants also producing ordinary washing 
soap. 

The decree further prohibits manufac- 
turers of powdered soap from selling 
this product during the same period, 
even though they purchase it for resale 
from other manufacturers. 

Factories producing only powdered 
soap are required to limit their produc- 
tion during the 180-day period to the 
quantities produced during the corre- 
sponding period of 1946. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


CURTAILMENT IN SAO PAULO’S MILLS, 
BRAZIL 


Some small textile mills and one larger 
one in the Sao Paulo district of Brazil 
were reported as of May 1947 to have 
shut down completely, and others (rayon 
and silk) were said to be operating on a 
reduced schedule. Rayon textiles are 
plentiful as export demand has not de- 
veloped to the extent anticipated. Al- 
though the export prohibition on rayon 
textiles was lifted on May 5, 1947, ship- 
ments are still subject to license. 


ADVANCE IN COATED-FABRIC PRODUCTION, 
MExIco 


Mexico expects to meet domestic de- 
mand for coated fabrics in 1947 and have 
an excess available for export. 

Pyroxylin-coated-fabric production in 
1946 increased twofold. A_ recently 
opened plant at Mexico City will prob- 
ably bring domestic production capacity 
to the level of demand, although special 
patterns and colors may be imported. In 
addition, a new firm is production poly- 
vinyl chloride coated fabrics. 

Producers of coated fabrics in Mexico 
are experimenting with various synthetic 
resin coatings. Polyvinyl butyral resins 
are reported to have a good prospective 
market (estimated at more than 10,000 
pounds a month). Interest has been 
shown on the part of rubber-coated- 
fabric producers, but adoption has been 
held up because of lack of spare Capacity 
to divert to the new process. 
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Imports of pyroxylin-coated fabrics, 
weighing 362,695 pounds (equivalent to 
about 250,000 yards of 54-inch fabric) in 
1946 made up 90 percent of coated fabrics 
brought into the country. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN VENEZUELA’S INDUSTRY 


Production of cotton and rayon tex- 
tiles reached a new high in Venezuela in 
1946, despite the shortage of yarn. It is 
estimated that the domestic industry 
supplies only 25 to 30 percent of con- 
sumption requirements; the remainder is 
filled by imports. 

One mill was said to have been mod- 
ernized under new Management; a new 
rayon plant is being built. The Govern- 
ment-owned cotton mill is likewise to be 
modernized under present plans, as are 
a number of the smaller plants. 

Construction of a new and larger plant 
by the only rope factory in Venezuela was 
started in November 1946. Production 
of rope in 1946, operating on a 24-hour 
basis, amounted to 631 tons. Upon 
completion of the new plant, it is esti- 
mated that production will increase to 
223 tons monthly. Raw materials are 
obtained entirely in Venezuela. 


Cotton and Products 


FABRIC IMPORTS, BARBADOS, B. W. I. 


Imports of cotton piece goods into 
Barbados, British West Indies, during the 
first quarter of 1947 amounted to 601,416 
square yards as compared with 729,989 
square yards in the corresponding period 
of 1946. 

CLOTH SHORTAGE IN INDIA 


Cotton-cloth production of Indian tex- 
tile mills declined to 4,082,000,000 yards 
in 1946 from 4,688,000,000 yards in 1945. 

Decreased production and low imports 
have created a shortage in cotton cloth 
for 1947 which has been estimated by 
some authorities at 1,000,000,000 yards. 


OPERATIONS IN HONG KONG’s INDUSTRY 


The textile industry in Hong Kong, as 
of March 1947, operated at from 55 to 
60 percent of capacity after arrival of 
cotton yarn from Japan. 

A good export demand for cotton piece 
goods exists, especially in British Malaya, 
resulting in many applications on the 
part of new textile operators for alloca- 
tions of yarn. However, owing to the 
yarn shortage, allocations have been re- 
stricted to prewar textile manufacturers, 

As of March 1947, 10 Hong Kong mills 
were engaged in knitting and 11 in 
weaving. 


EXPORTS OF RAGS, REPUBLIC OF THE 
PHILIPPINES 


Exports of cotton rags from the 
Republic of the Philippines in 1946 
amounted to 1,154 metric tons, of which 
926 tons went to Hong Kong and 228 
tons to China. 


Silk and Products 


Export ACTIVITIES OF SHANGHAI SILK 
ORGANIZATION 


An organization known as Shanghai 
Associated Silk, Inc., has been formed by 
six weaving plants at Shanghai, China, 
which have pledged part of their silk 
piece-goods production exclusively for 
export. During May 1947, 30,116 bolts of 
Chinese silk were shipped on consign- 
ment to India. The bolts are 50 yards 
long and mostly 27 inches wide, with a 
small percentage of 45-inch width. The 
export of these goods is reported subsi- 
dized by the Bank of China through the 
Central Trust. 

Present monthly production of silk 
piece goods on looms controlled by the 
above organization amounts to about 16,- 
000 bolts. 


Synthetic Fibers and Products 


IMPORTS OF RAYON PIECE Goons, BARBADOS, 
DB We. ae 


Rayon piece goods imported into Bar- 
bados, British West Indies, during the 
first quarter of 1947 amounted to 187,982 
square yards as compared with 137,124 
square yards in the corresponding period 
of 1946. 


RAYON-YARN AND STAPLE-FIBER OUTPUT, 
v. a 


Production of rayon yarn in the United 
Kingdom during the first quarter of 1947 
amounted to 26,300,000 pounds and staple 
fiber 21,800,000 pounds, according to a 
foreign trade publication. 


W ool and Products 


WOOL PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION, AND 
EXPORTS, EGYPT 


Production of wool in Egypt in 1946 
has been estimated at 2,310 metric tons. 

Consumption of raw wool in 1946 
amounted to between 2,500 and 3,000 
metric tons, the bulk (estimated at 2,000 
tons) of which goes into domestic rug 
production. 

Exports of wool during 1946 totaled 379 
metric tons, all but 26 tons of which went 
to the United States. Small quantities 
were exported to the Sudan, Greece, and 
Palestine. As of March 1947, export 
licenses were not issued for shorn wool 
to encourage domestic consumption, 
mainly in the production of rugs, but an 
export quota of 500 tons of pulled wool 
for 1947 has been announced. Wool 
available for export in 1947 is not ex- 
pected to greatly exceed the export quota. 

At the end of 1946 stocks of pulled wool 
were reported to be approximately nor- 
mal, while stocks of shorn wool were 
accumulating. 

Imports of wool in 1946 totaled 840 
metric tons. Of the greasy wool im- 
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ported approximately 60 tons came from 
Libya, 35 from the Sudan, and small 
quantities from Australia and New Zea- 
land. Of the types other than greasy 
wool imported, Australia supplied 697 
metric tons. 


AUSTRALIAN EXPORTS AND DEVELOPMENTS 


The 1946-47 season’s wool clip in Aus- 
tralia, according to a revised estimate as 
of January 1947, amounted to 3,107,878 
bales, or a net increase of 107,878 bales 
from the original estimate. 

Exports of greasy wool during the 5 
months ended November 30, 1946, 
amounting to 1,610,072 bales, more than 
doubled those in the like period of 1945 
(769,770 bales). Principal destinations 
were: United States, 506,996 bales: 
France, 299,965; United Kingdom, 272,- 
466; Belgium, 256,182; Italy, 187,556. 

Shipments of scoured wool, tops, noils, 
and waste increased to 361,435 bales dur- 
ing the 5 months ended November 30. 
1946, from 161,600 bales in the corre- 
sponding period of 1945. The United 
States took 92,923 bales of the shipments 
in the 1946 period; United Kingdom, 
82,874; Belgium, 38,264; France, 21,140; 
Sweden, 15,488; China, 13,948: Italy, 
10,815. 

The Australian Government is said to 
be contemplating the sale of wool to 
Japan through the Allied Headquarters, 
or an American organization, in order to 
get dollars. 

Australia, is to participate in the In- 
ternational Wool Study Group formed to 
enable the world wool situation to be 
kept under continual intergovernmental 
review. 


SHEEP CENSUS AND WOOL PRODUCTION, 
ITALY 


Sheep in Italy were estimated at 7,300,- 
000 as of January 1, 1947, and by January 
1, 1948, 7,900,000. 

Production of wool in the grease in 
1946 was estimated by Italian authorities 
at 11,220 metric tons as compared with 
10,780 tons in 1945. 


Moualr CLIP AND STOCKS, UNION OF SOUTH 
AFRICA 


The 1947 mohair summer clip in the 
Port Elizabeth district of South Africa 
is estimated at approximately 3,500 bales, 
or about the same as last season, with a 
larger proportion than usual of short first 
and short kids, according to trade 
sources. 

As of April 1947, there were practically 
no stocks of mohair on hand in the Port 
Elizabeth district. Increased shipping 
during the past 2 years brought about 
disposal of wartime stocks. The United 
Kingdom has been the principal destina- 
tion, although some small shipments 
have recently gone to the United States. 
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Miscellaneous Fibers 
NETHERLAND EXxPorTs OF LINOLEUM 


Linoleum exports from the Netherlands 
in 1946, amounted to 3,076 tons, com- 
pared with prewar shipments (1938) of 
3,927 tons, according to a foreign trade 
publication. 


EXPORTS OF CORDAGE AND KAPOK, REPUBLIC 
OF THE PHILIPPINES 


Exports of cordage from the Republic 
of the Philippines during 1946 amounted 
to 1,987 metric tons, the five principal 
destinations being the United States, 600 
metric tons; China, 446 tons, Hong Kong, 
232 tons; British Malaya, 223 tons; 
Chile, 101 tons. Prewar exports (1940) 
amounted to 10,387 metric tons. 

During 1946 shipments of kapok to- 
taled 62 metric tons, of which 44 tons 
went to the United States and 18 tons 
to China. In 1940, exports totaled 231 
metric tons. 


Wearing Apparel 
EcuaDOor’S EXpoRTS OF HATS 


Exports of straw hats, made of toquilla 
fiber, from Ecuador during 1946 num- 
bered 4,946,782 as compared with 4,462,- 
352 in 1945. 


PHILIPPINE HaT EXPORTS 


During 1946 the Republic of the Philip- 
pines exported 60,000 Buntal hats, 49,000 
to the United States and 11,000 to Swit- 
zerland, as compared with 85,000 in 1940. 
Shipments of straw hats during 1946 
totaled 82,000, all of which went to the 
United States. 


Tobacco and 
Related Products 


PHILIPPINE FOREIGN TRADE IN TOBACCO 
PRODUCTS 


Philippine imports of leaf tobacco, 
mainly cigar wrapper, from the United 
States, were small in 1945. The first 
commercial postwar imports of tobacco 
products came at the end of August 1945, 
imports of cigarettes totaling 457,000,000 
valued at 2,336,000 pesos in the last 4 
months of the year. ‘One Philippine 
peso=$0.50 United States currency.) 
(These figures may include some Army 
importations on commercial ships.) The 
civilian supply of American cigarettes 
was heavily augmented throughout 1945 
from Army sources. 

The tobacco crop harvested in the 
spring of 1946 was rather disappointing. 
The area planted was small, because of 
shortages of seeds, work animals, and 
capital, and the crop was severely dam- 
aged by a heavy typhoon in the Cagayan 
Valley during the harvest season. The 








crop was estimated at 115,000 quintals 
(1 quintal=101.4 pounds) for the Caga- 
yan Valley and 170,000 quintals for the 
whole of the Philippines, or about 25 per- 
cent of the average prewar crop. 

As transportation facilities improveg, 
old crop tobacco began to be brought to 
Manila, although the cost, both of to- 
bacco and transportation, was high, 
Production of cigars and cigarettes in. 
creased, largely for domestic consump. 
tion, and there were a number of smal] 
shipments of leaf tobacco to the United 
States, Indochina, China, and French 
Africa, with one fairly large shipment of 
14,500 quintals to Spain in April. The 
total of 1,639 metric tons exported was 
small, compared with the 12,222 metric 
tons exported in 1940 but because of the 
high prices, the value of tobacco exports 
in 1946 was only about 35 percent lower 
than in 1940. 

Exports of cigars were low because 
high prices for tobacco and labor made it 
impossible to manufacture the lower- 
priced cigars to which the United States 
market was accustomed. There were 
some moderate shipments of the higher- 
priced cigars to the United States, mainly 
Hawaii, and to China and other markets. 
Exports amounted to only 5,492,000 ci- 
gars, or about 2 percent of the 206,231,000 
exported in 1940, but the value, 646,708 
pesos, was about 10 percent of the 1940 
figure 

Because of the small domestic produc- 
tion of cigars there was little scrap, and 
filler tobacco available for export and 
shipments amounted to only about 15 
tons aS against 2,482 tons in 1940. 

Imports of leaf tobacco in 1946, mainly 
cigar wrapper, totaled only about 54 met- 
ric tons, or about 5 percent of the 1,143 
metric tons imported in 1940. The value, 
however, was 403,000 pesos, or about 40 
percent of the value of the 1940 imports. 

Imports of cigarettes in 1946 far sur- 
passed any previous record, amounting 
to 8,674,000,000 valued at 44,287,000 pesos, 
against a previous high of 4,090,000,000 
valued at 12,896,000 pesos. Preference 
for United States cigarettes, which had 
been growing steadily before the war, 
was enhanced by the sudden availability 
in 1945 of large quantities of United 
States cigarettes from Army sources, fol- 
lowing a long period when it was impos- 
sible to obtain them. The demand was 
augmented by the unusually high pur- 
chasing power of the people. Imports 
of cigarettes were so heavy during 1946 
that the prices declined sharply from 
about 2 pesos a package at the beginning 
of the year to 30 centavos by June, and 
importers with large stocks of lesser- 
known brands were forced to take sub- 
stantial losses. 

The Philippine tobacco crop which was 
being harvested at the end of March 1947 
is estimated at approximately 350,000 


(Continued on p. 33) 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


° ry’ . 
Prepared in ‘Transportation 


U. S. Steamship Line Opens 
Canal Zone-West Coast Route 


The Grace Steamship Line has opened 
a new through freight service between 
the Canal Zone and the Pacific Coast via 
Central American ports with the sailing 
of the motorship Anchor Hitch north- 
bound from Balboa on May 16, 1947. 
Four other vessels, all likewise C-I-M- 
A-V-I’s will go into the same trade later, 
to give fortnightly sailings in each direc- 
tion. 

The American Embassy in Panama 
reports that the ships have a dry-cargo 
bale capacity of 225,000 cubic feet and 
can carry 9,800 cubic feet of refrigerated 
cargo besides. They will go as far north 
as Vancouver, B. C. No passengers will 
be carried. South-bound, it is expected 
that the ships will dock at Balboa, while 
north-bound they will dock at Cristobal. 
The ships will call at Mexican ports if 
there is sufficient inducement. The 
feeder service which the Grace Line has 
operated between the west coast of Cen- 
tral America and Cristobal for the past 
year and a half will be absorbed into the 
new schedule. 

Simultaneously, four Grace Line C-2’s, 
at present servicing Central American 
ports en route between the west coast 
of the United States and the west coast 
of South America, will stop calling in 
Central America and thus will be able 
to offer speedier service on their main 
runs. 


Continued Operation of 
Bermuda Railway Doubtful 


The Public Transportation Board of 
Bermuda has requested the House of 
Assembly to appropriate £127,950, which 
the Board estimates is required to con- 
tinue operation of the Bermuda Rail- 
way until December 31, 1947, according 
to the American Consul at Hamilton. 

If this request is approved by the 
House of Assembly, it will leave but 
£18,784 of the balance of £146,734 with 
which the Colony started the year of 
1947, 

On April 30, 1947, the House of Assem- 
bly voted 17 to 12 to rehabilitate the en- 
tire railway at an estimated cost of 
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£339,000. This includes buses which are 
operated in sections not served by the 
railway. 

While the House voted to rehabilitate 
the railway, it has so far failed to vote 
funds for this purpose, and in all proba- 
bility the present request of £127,950 will 
not be approved. In fact, it is believed 
that when the House finally declines to 
pass these appropriations, the railway 
will be abandoned and a bus service put 
into operation to serve the entire Colony. 

The railway is being operated at a 
heavy expense to the Government and 
does not meet the’ transportation 
problem. 


Modern Highway Under 
Construction in U.S.S.R. 


A highway from Moscow to the south- 
ern shore of the Crimea, running 
through Kursk, Orel, Tula, Kharkov, 
Dniepropetrovsk, and Zaporozhye, is now 
under construction, according to an 
item in “USSR Information Bulletin,” 
published by the Embassy of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics in the 
United States on May 28, 1947. The first 
stretch, from Moscow to Kharkov, has 
been completed and opened to traffic, 
and another 435-mile section to Sim- 
feropol, principal city on the Crimean 
Peninsula, has yet to be completed. 

The concrete highway is to be the 
most modern automobile road in the 
Soviet Union. There will be service sta- 
tions along the route and hotels every 
185 miles of the way. The road will have 
several traffic lanes. 


Honduran Railroads Step Up 
Passenger-Freight Schedules 


During April 1947 two of the three 
railroads in Honduras, the Tela Rail- 
road Co. and the Ferrocarril Nacional de 
Honduras (Government-owned but ad- 
ministered by the Tela Railroad Co.), in- 
creased the frequency of their schedules, 
according to the American Vice Consul 
at Tegucigalpa. Instead of local passen- 
ger and freight trains on their principal 
routes 3 days a week, as during the war, 
there are now locals 6 days a week. Pas- 
senger trains continue to run daily. 
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(The new schedules are on file in the 
Transportation and Communications 
Division, Office of International Trade.) 


Nigeria Acts To Improve 
Enugu-Lagos’ Phone Lines 


Direct telephonic communication be- 
tween Enugu, the capital of the Eastern 
Province of Nigeria, and Lagos, is on the 
way to improvement. It has been im- 
possible to open the trunk telephone line 
between Enugu and Lagos, owing to the 
heavy increase of telegraphic traffic ne- 
cessitating the use of all wires for tele- 
graphic purposes. However, part of the 
equipment ordered by the Nigerian gov- 
ernment to facilitate simultaneous use of 
wires for speech and telegraphy has now 
arrived in Nigeria and the remainder is 
expected shortly. The Nigerian govern- 
ment is doing everything possible to ad- 
vance the development of telephone serv- 
ice between these two places. 


Electric-Power Sales 
Increase in Brazil 


Total sales of electric power for indus- 
trial purposes in Rio de Janeiro and Sao 
Paulo, Brazil, for the first 2 months of 
1947 showed an increase of 6.1 percent 
over the same period of 1946. Accord- 
ing to the American Embassy at Rio de 
Janeiro, the industries using more power 
were the cement and electrical equip- 
ment, machine shops, factories, paper 
mills, machine shops, cold-storage plants, 
and steel mills and foundries. Less power 
than usual was used by the flour and 
vegetable-oil mills and railway shops. 


Guatemala Imposes Tax on 
Air-Line Tickets 


A Regulatory Law providing for the 
taxation of air-line tickets went into 
effect in Guatemala on May 18, 1947. 

According to the provisions of the law, 
taxes of 8 percent for international and 
4 percent for domestic air-line fares are 
imposed on the gross value of fares sold 
by aviation companies established in 
Guatemala. The tax is applicable to 
fares sold in Guatemala even when the 
service is to be provided outside the 





country. On the other hand, fares sold 
abroad for which service is to be pro- 
vided in Guatemala are not subject to 
the tax even though the ticket may be 
issued in Guatemala, provided the issu- 
ance is on the basis of an exchange order, 
with the value of the fare merely credited 
to the Guatemalan company. Any addi- 
tional payment made to a local office on 
a fare purchased abroad, which is occa- 
sioned by route deviation or other cause, 
is subject to taxation. Refunds, either 
in whole or in part, of fares sold in Gaute- 
mala and subject to tax must include 
the entire tax or that part of the tax 
which is in proportion to the refund. 


New Air Routes Planned by 
Czechoslovak Airlines 


The Czechoslovak Airlines (CSA) has 
announced its intention to initiate the 


following services: Praha (Prague)- 
Amsterdam-Glasgow and Praha-Am- 
sterdam-Manchester-Dublin, according 


to reports received by the American Em- 
bassy in Prague. Schedules and fares 
for the projected services have not been 
released. 


Shipbuilding Industry Makes 
Great Strides in Italy 


Thirty-six ships, totaling 52,394 gross 
metric tons displacement, have been 
launched in Liguira, Italy, since its lib- 
eration in April 1945. The first month 
of 1947 shows almost half that much 
more shipping in process of building. 
Ten shipyards have participated in the 
revival of shipbuilding. 

Since some of the building is presently 
being done for foreign account, greater 
shipbuilding activities do not necessarily 
mean increases in the Italian merchant 
marine. Only a very small proportion 
now on the ways is for Italian account, 
the remainder being for export. 

During 1946, 25 ships were launched, 
with a total displacement of 37,856 metric 
tons, all of which were for Italian ac- 
count and added to the Italian merchant 
fleet. Included in the total were four 
motor ships of more than 1,000 metric 
tons — the Giacomo Matteotti, tanker, 
9,000 tons; Ombrina, 6,300 tons; Punta 
Vagno, 6,300 tons; and the Sebastiano 
Caboto, 9,000 tons. 


Chile and Bolivia Agree To 


Interchange Air Services 


The Chilean Government has author- 
ized the Bolivian air line Lyold Aereo 
Boliviano, S. A. (LAB) to operate air 
services between Chile and Bolivia. Ac- 
cording to the American Embassy at 
Santiago, this authorization matches a 
similar concession previously granted by 
the Bolivian Government to the Chilean 
National Airline (LAN), at which time it 
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Proper Marking Speeds Delivery of Export Cargo 


Proper marking is a prime requisite in facilitating the transportation and delivery of export cargo 
To steamship companies, marks serve, of course, as a means of segregating and handling cargo and 
. . . . . ’ 
to agents in the country of destination the marks help to effect prompt deliveries. 
Certain marks are requied by foreign customs authorities. And foreign importers’ instructions 
regarding the marking of their shipments should always be carried out. 
Where shipments consist of more than one package, the common practice of numbering them is 


by starting with No. 1 and marking the cases or bales consecutively. 


It might easily happen, how. 


ever, that two or more shipments of, say, four cases each are shipped under one bill of lading 
Under these circumstances, both the steamship company and its agent abroad will have consider. 
able difficulty in effecting proper delivery. It is, therefore, recommended that exporters comply 
with the requests of their buyers regarding the numbering of packages. 

The best way to prevent misdirection of shipments is, perhaps, to number them consecutively 
regardless of the individual consignment. Thus, buyer “A” in England will receive packages nym. 


bered 1 to 5; buyer “B” in Belgium will get packages numbered 6 to 11; and buyer “C 


7 
‘ 


America will get packages numbered 12 to 27. 


identified and routed to the proper destination. 


in South 


Under this arrangement, packages can be easily 











was announced that LAN would com- 
mence operations between Arica and 
La Paz in mid-April. 

Owing mainly to lack of equipment, 
LAN has not yet inaugurated services 
into Bolivia, and it is not expected that 
LAB will commence operations into Chile 
any sooner than the Chilean carrier can 
initiate its Bolivian services. 


New Service Links Pacific 
Coast. Mediterranean Ports 


The American Pacific Steamship Co. 
of Los Angeles, Calif., has announced 
the inauguration of a new shipping serv- 
ice between the United States Pacific 
Coast and Mediterranean ports, transit- 
ing the Panama Canal en route. The 
first ship to make the run will be the 
William Glackens, which is now taking 
on cargo to be used in relief work at 
Genoa, Italy. Thereafter the line will 
make one run a month, according to 
the American Embassy in Panama. 

While this is the second American 
Steamship line to make the run between 
the United States Pacific Coast and 
Europe, it is the first to call at Mediter- 
ranean ports—which will include those 
in North Africa, Italy, and Palestine. 


**Avianea’’ Announces Two 


Weekly Flights To Miami 


The Aerovias Nacionales de Colombia, 
S. A. (Avianca) announced on May 23, 
1947, that the weekly service from Bogota 
to Miami would be increased to two trips 
a week, leaving Bogota on Tuesdays and 
Thursdays. According to the American 
Embassy at Bogota, DC-4 aircraft are 
used on this service. 


‘Air France” Opens 
Shanghai-Paris Route 

Pursuant to the provisional Sino- 
French Air Agreement concluded on 
December 14, 1946, the French air line 
AIR FRANCE has established regularly 
scheduled Shanghai-Paris operations. 


According to the American Consulate 
General at Shanghai, a DC~—4 leaves 
Shanghai every other Saturday and ar- 
rives in Paris on Wednesday, .after a 
stop-over of two nights at Saigon, a brief 
Stop-over at Calcutta, one night at 
Karachi, and one night at Cairo. Fares 
in U.S. currency are as follows: 


Shanghai t 


Saigon $189, 20 
Calcutta 344, 15 
Karachi 423. 85 
Cairo 597. 75 
Paris 778 85 


Additional Areas Served by 
British Air Lines 

During the month of May the British 
Overseas Airways Corporation (BOAC) 


opened three new weekly services: 
Poole (England) - Bahrein (Arabia): 
Bahrein-Karachi (India) ; London- 


Lydda (Palestine). 

The first two flights are operated by 
Plymouth flying boats, which are Short 
Sunderlands powered by Pratt and 
Whitney engines. Dakotas are being 
used on the London-Lydda service. 

The American Embassy in London re- 
ports further that the British European 
Airways Inland Service has announced 
the inauguration of a London-Edin- 
burgh-Aberdeen-Shetland service. 


Ecuadoran Vessel Joins 
Greater Colombia Fleet 


La Republica del Ecuador, first Ecua- 
doran-flag vessel of the Greater Colom- 
bia Merchant Fleet, was delivered in New 
Orleans to an Ecuadoran master and 
crew, and sailed for Guayaquil. A 
smaller vessel previously reported as 
purchased by a Guayaquil firm arrived 
in that port during the month of April. 
These vessels, plus a seagoing tug re- 
cently purchased, and two oil tankers 
which are soon to be placed into service 
by the two principal oil companies of the 
country, substantially increase Ecuador’s 
merchant marine. 


(Continued on p. 36) 
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Reparations News 


ALLOCATION OF “ADVANCE REPARATIONS” 
PLANT 


The Inter-Allied Reparation Agency, 
in Brussels, has announced that an ad- 
ditional German armaments plant will 
be considered for allocation among the 
Western Allied Nations in the near fu- 
ture, according to information received 
by the Office of International Trade, 
Department of Commerce. This plant 


1S: 
Serial Number: 2005. Plant Name: Mauser 
Werke A. G. Location: Oberndorf. Prin- 


cipal Product: Portable arms, rifles and pis- 
tols. (Merged with the general-purpose 
equipment of this plant are miscellaneous 
machine tools from Mauser Werke, located 
at Vohringen, which manufactured flame 
throwers. Only general-purpose equipment 
is available for allocation.) 

This plant is part of the group of “ad- 
vance reparations” plants and was previ- 
ously announced by the Office of Inter- 
national Trade as officially approved for 
reparation by the Allied Control] Coun- 
cil and allocated to the Inter-Allied Rep- 
aration Agency. 

INVENTORY May BE EXAMINED 

The itemized inventory of the equip- 
ment of the above plant will be available 
for examination during regular business 
hours in the office of the Chief Repara- 
tions Officer, Office of International 
Trade, Department of Commerce, Room 
3053, Commerce Building, Washington 
a0, 2. ©. 


EXPRESSIONS OF INTEREST INVITED 


This announcement does not consti- 
tute an offer of sale. Under the German 
reparation program, the Inter-Allied 
Reparation Agency will allocate the gen- 
eral-purpose industrial equipment of 
this plant among its 18 member Western 
Allied Nations, including the United 
States. These allocations are made pur- 
suant to “bids” or requests for allocation 
submitted by the governments of the re- 
spective nations. As a guide to this Gov- 
ernment in determining whether any re- 
quests should be submitted on behalf of 
this Government, the Department of 
Commerce invites business firms and 
persons to express any interest which 
they may have in the purchase of any 
items of equipment in this plant. Such 
expressions of interest do not constitute 
a commitment to purchase. 

Expressions of interest should be for- 
warded to the Chief Reparations Officer, 
Office of International Trade, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C., 
and must be received by July 21, 1947. 
Such expressions of interest must be ac- 
companied by justifying data as indi- 
cated in the general announcement 
headed “Reparations News.” published 
in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY issue of 
May 3, 1947. 
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Note.—Averages are based on actual selling 
rates for sight drafts on New York, in units 
of foreign currency, per dollar with the fol- 
lowing exception: Cuba-United States dollar 
to the peso. The peso of the Dominican 
Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the 
Panamanian balboa are linked to the dol- 
lar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 
5 gourdes to a dollar 


Average rate Latest available quotation 





Country Unit quoted Type of exchange April | —- 
1945 (an- | 1946 (an-| °1947) | poy. | panivain es 
nual) nual) (month- Rate —— Date 
ly) | | currency 
Argentina Paper peso Preferential 3.73 3.73 St th $0. 2681 May 31, 1947 
Ordinary -. 4. 23 4. 23 4.23 | 4.23 . 2364 | Do. 
Auction 4.94 4.94 4.94 | 4.94 . 2024 Do. 
Free market 4.04 4.09 | 4.11 | 4.11 . 2433 | April 30,194 
Bolivia Boliviano Controlled 42. 42 42.42 | 42.42 42.42 | . 0236 | May 31, 1947 
Curb ws 59. 96 60.94 | 61.05 | 61.05 | . 0163 | April 30, 1947 
Brazil Cruzeiro ! Official - 16.50 | 216.50 | (2) | eS Eee oe 
Free market 19.50} 19.42 | 18.72 {218.7 .0534 | June 4, 1947 
Special free market 20.00 | 320.00 | (3) i . ae Pree eas 
Chile Peso Special 19.37 | 19.37 19.37 | 19.37 | .0516 | May 31, 1947 
Export draft ; 25.00 | 25.00 25. 00 25. 00 - 0400 Do. 
Free market 32. 24 34.86 | 47.36 | 49.25 . 0203 | April 30, 1947 
“ar. 31. 00 31. 00 31.00 | 31. 00 - 0323 | May 31, 1947 
Colombia do Commercial bank 1.75 | 175 | 1.76 | 1.755 | . 5698 | April 30, 1947 
Bank of Republic 1. 76 1.76 | 176 | 1.755 | . 5698 | May 31, 1947 
Curb ; 1.83 | **1.835 *1.925 | 1.925 | . 5195 | Dee. 31, 1946 
Costa Rica Colon Uncontrolled 5. 68 5. 84 6.05 | 6.16 . 1623 | May 31, 1947 
Controlled 5. 62 5.62 | 5.67 | 5.67 . 1764 Do. 
Cuba Peso Free 1.00 1.00 1.00 | 1.00 | 1. 0000 Do. 
Ecuador Sucre Central bank (offi- 13. 77 14. 66 13.50 (513. 50 . 0741 Do. 
cial). 
Honduras Lempira Official 2. 04 2. 04 2. 04 2.04 | . 4902 Do. 
Mexico Peso Free 4. 86 | 4.86 4. 86 4.86 | . 2058 Do. 
Nicaragua Cordoba Official 5. 00 | 5.00 | 5. 00 5. 00 . 2000 Do. 
Curb 6. 52 5.49 | 5. 30 5, 28 . 1894 | May 24, 1947 
Paraguay Guarani ¢ Official 3.12 | 3.12 | 3. 12 3.12 . 3205 | May 27, 1947 
Free? 3.41 | 3.25 = | 3. 27 3. 27 . 3058 | Do. 
Peru Sol Official 6. 50 6. 50 6.50 | 6.50 | . 1538 | May 31, 1947 
Free 87.85 | 10.71 | 11.98 | .0835 | May 10, 1947 
Salvador Colon Free 2. 50 | 2.50 | 2.50 | 250 | - 4000 | May 31,1947 
Uruguay Peso Controlled 1.90 | 1.90 1.90 | 1.90 | - 5263 | Do. 
Free | | 
Imports 1.90 1. 90 1.90 | 1.90 | . 5263 | Do. 
Other purposes ® 1.82 1. 785 1.785 | 1.785 . 5602 Do. 
Venezuela Bolivar Controlled 3.35 3.35 3.35 3.35 | - 2985 | Do. 
Free_.. 3. 35 3. 35 3. 35 3.35 . 2985 Do. 


1 Under law of Oct. 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the unit of currency, replacing the milreis. Since November 1942, 
exchange quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros and centavos to the dollar. 

2 Official market rate abolished July 22, 1946. The selling rate in the free market, which was reduced to 19.53 cruzeiros 
per dollar on the same date, was further reduced on July 30, 1946, to 18.96 cruzeiros per dollar as the result of a decree- 
law, published July 27, 1946, eliminating the 3-percent tax on exchange sales imposed by decree-law No. 9025 of February 
27, 1946, which tax had been included in the free market selling rate since February 28, 1936. On August 19, 1946, the 
selling rate in the free market was again reduced, this time to 18.72 cruzeiros per dollar. 

Special free market abolished by decree-law No. 9025, effective February 28, 1946. 

4 Disponibilidades propias (private funds). 

5 Effective March 4, 1947, charges amounting to 4 percent and 1 sucre per dollar, which represented the difference 
between the basic selling rate for dollars of 13.50 sucres per dollar and the Central Bank’s effective selling rate of 15.0 
sucres per dollar, Were abolished. At the same time, however, equivalent charges Were placed on import and exchange 
authorizations. 

6 New currency unit instituted as of November 8, 1943. 

7 Established December 4, 1945. 

§ June 3, 1946-January 4, 1947. 

% In effect since July 25, 1944. 

*Colombia, curb rate for December 1946. 

**Colombia, January-August average. 


Nicaragua, curb rate for February. 





Exports of cigars will probably increase 
substantially in 1947 but are not likely to 
amount to more than 15 to 20 percent of 
the prewar average, at the maximum. 
It remains to be seen whether the United 
States market, accustomed to Philippine 
cigars at two for a nickel before the war, 
will accept cigars of better quality at a 
probable minimum of 3 for 25 cents. 

Imports of leaf tobacco may be ex- 
pected to increase in 1947 but can hardly 
be expected to go much beyond 15 to 20 





(Continued from p. 30) 


quintals, or about double the 1945 crop 
but only half the average prewar crop. 

It is probable that leaf tobacco exports 
will be substantially greater in 1947 than 
in 1946, but still far below the prewar av- 
erage. Exports in 1948 may be fairly 
close to normal. 
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NOTE 


by the Federal Reserve Board. 


Country Monetary unit 


Selected European and Other Exchange Rates 
P £ 


Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily noon buying rates for cable trans 
fers in New York City certified for customs purposes by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
Compiled in the Areas Branch, Office of International Trade, U. 8. Department of Commerce, from rates reported 


Latest 
available 
quotation 


Average rate 


















































ing prices. 

The demand for United States cigar- 
ettes seems to continue unabated, and 
with purchasing power still high it is 
probable that 1947 imports will not be 
much lower in quantity than the 1946 
figure. 








(Continued from p. 13) 


ican manufacturers so that it can manufac- 
ture these machines on a license basis. The 
Czechoslovak company requests that Ameri- 
can manufacturers submit all necessary in- 
formation including a draft of a license 
agreement. 


Import Opportunities 


25. Brazil—A. F. do Amaral & Filhos, Caixa 
Postal 48, Jofo Pessoa, Paraiba, desire to ex- 
port chrome tanned cowhides, each hide 
averaging from 17 to 18 square feet, and in 
black, russet, dark brown, and wine colors. 
Price: U. S. $0.40 per square foot. 

26. Brazil—Brandao, Filhos & Cia., Ltda., 
Rua Cons. Dantas 32, Caixa Postal 42, Bahia, 
is interested in exporting hides and skins. 

27. British West Indies—A. Damianos & 
Co., P. O. Box 193, Nassau, N. P., Bahamas, 
wish to export natural sponges. 

28. China—Wah Hing Co., 10, Queen’s 
Road C., Hong Kong, desire to export fire- 
crackers, earthenware, camphor-wood chests, 
rattan furniture and rattanware, reed bas- 
kets, linen goods, cane webbing, and coconut 
oil. 

29. Ecuador—Cecilio Intriago C., Tungura- 
hua 917, Apartado 1158, Guayaquil, wish to 
export cacao, ivory nut, royal palm, and other 
tropical products. 

30. Egypt—Aboul-Hol Textile Co. (A. Gou- 
bran & Co.), 43 Cherif Pasha Street, Cairo, 
desire to export carpets and rugs in typical 
Egyptian, oriental, and modern designs and 
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1945 1946 May 1947 June 6, 
annual (annual monthly) 1947 

Australia Pound 

Official *$3. 2280 

Free *3. 2117 $3. 2134 $3. 2091 $3. 2090 
Belgium Franc * 0229 0228 (228 (228 
Canada Dollar 

Official 9091 1520 1. 0000 1. 0000 

Free GO4Y 9324 9195 O150 
Czechoslovakia Koruna * 0201 0201 Q201 
Denmark Krone * 08S DO8T 2087 
France (metropolitan Franc *0197 OOS4 OOS4 OOS4 
India Rupee 012 016 116 1016 
Netherlands Guilder 793 S781 S776 S775 
New Zeland Pound s Da4e } 2963 3 299%) , DIS 
Norway Krone 2018 2016 2016 
Portugal Escudo * 040 0402 0403 
South Africa Pound Qans 1. 0050 4 OOTS 1 07 
Spain Peseta * O91 O13 0913 
Sweden Krona * D5xt QTR 9783 
Switzerland Franc X33 I336} 233¢ 
United Kingdom Pound 

Official *4 O35 

Fre *4. 0302 4, 0328 4.0274 4. 0273 

*Averages of daily rates for that part of the year during which quotations were certif 

percent of prewar imports, at the exist- Styles; also according to buyer’s patterns 


Approximate weight of carpets is about 3}, 
to 4 kilograms per square meter. Also, wish 
to export kilims, a woven carpet with no pile 
which is almost the same on both sides 
weight approximately 114 to 134, kilograms 
per square meter 

31. French Indochina—Madame Vve. Louis 
Chabert, 51 rue Eugene Etienne, Phnom- 
Penh, Cambodge, wish to export damar gum 
gutta-percha, lac gum, and sticklac. 

32. Mexico—Calzado y Pieles, S. A., Liber- 
tad No. 522, Apartado No. 97, Chihuahua, 
Chihuahua, has available for immediate 
shipment 16,000 pairs of youth’s and boy’s 
cowboy boots. Desire orders for not less than 
1,000 pairs 

33. Switzerland—Hans Rahn & Co., 30 
Talacker, Zurich, offer for export any quan- 
tity of “Spatz” internal precision gages. l- 
lustrated leaflet of gage offered available on 
a loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Division, Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C 

34. Turkey—-Garanti Ticaret T. A. O., P.O 
Box 1746, Istanbul, desire to export fluorspar 
ore of the following characteristics 


F_.Ca—84.12 
SiO 10.12% 
Al,O.—0.27° 
Fe.O.—0.64° 


Import Agency Opportunities 


35. Ecuador—Leiberg & Cia., Malecon 2106 
P. O. Box 766, Guayaquil, desire a representa- 
tive for Panama hats (Montecristi and 
Cuenca). 

36. England—hH. A. E. Towle & Co., 2-4 Old 
Queen Street, Westminster, London, S. W. 1., 
desire a representative for tool steel, high- 
speed tungsten and alloy steels from Shef- 
field 


Export Opportunities 


37. Australia—Nirens & Sons Proprietary, 
Ltd., 16 Flinders Lane, Melbourne, Victoria, 
seek purchase quotations for a new or sec- 
ond-hand complete worsted-spinning plant 
from 500 to 3,000 spindles. 

38. Belgian Congo—J. Staquet, P. O. Box 
538, Elizabethville, Katanga, desires quota- 
tions for machinery for manufacturing cop- 
per mosquito netting. The wire to be used 
is from 32 to 38 B. E. S. G. gage (2/10 to 3/10 


mm.), and the netting must have from 


1 
20 mesh per inch. S to 
39. Belgium—N. V. Alfons Van Broek 
hoven, 36 Hoogstraat, Antwerp, desire 


wholesale-price quotations 
women’s rayon and nylon hosiery; men’s 
women’s, and children’s underwear: and 
knitting wool (for hand Knitting) in all 
qualities and colors 

40. Belgium—Cesar & Co., 8, rue Anatole 
France, Brussels, seeks purchase quotations 
with exclusive sales agency for eye glasses 
optical glasses; spectacle cases; barometers. 
thermometers; optical machinery, tools, and 
supplies; and field glasses 

41. Belgium—Jos. Dery, 8, rue de l’Alliance 
Brussels, desires purchase quotations for 
time-recording clocks and instruments. 
watchmen’s clocks, and speed recorders. 

42. Belgium—F. J. M. Draeck, 36 rue du 
Scorpion, Antwerp, seeks purchase quota- 
tions for 1,000 dozen annually of first-quality 
spectacle frames (gold-plated and plastic) 

43. Belgium—Etablissements John Van 
Eyck, 83 rue du Péage, Antwerp, desire 
wholesale-price quotations for all kinds of 
linoleum, rubber, and plastice floor coverings 

44. Belgium—Gainerie Anversoise—V. Van 
Camp & Zoon, S. A., 74 rue Lunden, Deurne 
Antwerp, seek purchase quotations on good- 
quality velvets and stlks (in 1,000-yard lots) 
suitable for use in the manufacture of jewel 
cases 

45. Belgium—Stefan Legrand, representing 
West Trading Co., 60 rue Ravenstein, Brus- 
sels, urgently needs 100 metric tons of fine 
cotton yarns, single or plied. Please quote 
prices and date of delivery 

46. Belgium—Société Belge 
trique, S. A., 66, Chaussee de Ruysbroeck, 
Fores Brussels, desires purchase quotations 
for radio equipment in general, and electric 
household appliances 

47. Brazil—Ceara Tramway Light Power 
Co., Ltd., Fortaleza, desires literature and 
quotations for 20 to 30 Diesel bus chassis 
Yodies of 35- to 40-passenger Capacity to be 
built in Forteleza shops 

48. Canada—Independent Tobacco, Inc., 
180 Twelfth Avenue, Lachine, Quebec, seek 


on best-quality 


Radio Elec- 


quotations for 12 good-quality electrically 
operated food-slicing machines Specifica- 
tions: AC current, 7-inch cutting blade and 


up 

49. Egypt—Egyptian Trade Transactions 
Co., 18 Gohar el Kayed Street, Cairo, desire 
purchase quotations on the following types 
of small machinery: embossing aluminum 
foil, cutting aluminum foil in sheets, print- 
ing and plain coloring of aluminum foil, 
paper-backing aluminum foils and gum steam 
attachment 

50. France—Imprimerie Heénon, 11 True 
Stendhal, Paris, seek purchase quotations for 
offset printing machinery, and trimmers. 

51. France—Imprimerie Henri Maillet, 3 et 
3 bis, rue de Ch&tillon, Paris, (14eme), seek 
purchase quotations for two printing ma- 
chines 

52. France—Reboul & Fils, 10 rue de la 
Grange-Bateliére, Paris, desire purchase quo- 
tations for printing machinery, particularly 
composing machinery 

53. France—Reliure Industrielle L. Bon- 
net-Madin, 29, rue Damars, Dreux (Eure et 
Loir), desires purchase quotations for trim- 
mers and folding machines 

54. Honduras—Licenciado F. Humberto Go- 
mez, representing Compafiia Industrial Le- 
chera, S. A. Tegucigalpa, seeks offers from 
United States manufacturers for a complete 
small milk dairy plant including pasteuriza- 
tion plant, bottle-washing machinery, butter- 
and cheese-making machinery, and refrigera- 
tion plant. The plant should be of a capacity 
to handle 10,000 to 15,000 liters of milk daily 
of which approximately 5,000 will be bottled 
and the rest processed into butter, cheese, 
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y lso desires to pur- 
dice cream. Company 4 
prsiste quart, pint, and half-pint bottles and 
caps. 


55. Ireland—Dungarvan Cooperative 
Creamery, Ltd., Dungarvan, County Water- 
ford, seek purchase quotations for a com- 
plete creamery plant. Also, 150 oil-fired 
steam generators having evaporative capacity 
of 10,000 pounds per hour. List of creamery- 
plant equipment needed is available from 
Commercial Intelligence Division, Office of 
International Trade, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

56. Union of South Africa— Jiffy Packing 
Co. (Pty), Ltd., P. O. Box 31, Huguenot, Cape 
Province, seek purchase quotations for I1- 
ounce glass bottles with sprinkler necks and 
bakelite caps, also special designs with own 
name embossed. Samples to be submitted 
by inquirers. 

57. Union of South Africa— Richardson's 
Wool Washeries, Inc., Queen Street, Port 
Elizabeth, seek quotations for 50 to 100 tons 
annually of sodium carbonate (soda ash), 
quality suitable for washing wool. 


Export Agency Opportunities 


58. Belgium—S. De Groof-De Deckers, 
Aartselaar, Antwerp, seeKs representations for 
knitting wool (hand), and laster yarns. 

59. Belgium “Gazocomfort” Mr. Jules 
Braem, 43 rue de l’Esplanade, Antwerp, seeks 
representations for all kinds of electrical 
household appliances. 

60. Belgium—V. Ortegat & A. Thorn, 16, 
rue Lemmé, Antwerp, seeks representations 
for lumber, such as yellow pine, Douglas fir, 
and hardwoods (red and sap gum). 

61. Brazil—Sociedade Importadora e Ex- 
portadora Tradebras, Ltda., Rua Libero Ba- 
daro 488, Sao Paulo, seeKs representations for 
agricultural implements and machinery 

62. Canada—W. M. Pratt & Son, 224 Cale- 
donia Street, Stratford, Ontario, seeks rep- 
resentations for kitchen utensils 

63. Canada—cC. L. Sampson & Co., 94 Well- 
ington Street West, Toronto 2, Ontario, seek 
representations for peanut butter. 

64. England—Transexim (London), Ltd., 
23, Golden Square, Regent Street, London, 
W. 1, seeKs representations for chemicals, and 
general raw materials. 

65. France—Imprimerie Hénon, 11 rue 
Stendhal, Paris, seeks representations for 
bright printing inks, rubber glue, blankets 
for the tympan of a printing press. 

66. French Indochina—Madame Vve. Louis 
Chabert, 51 rue Eugene Etienne, Phnom- 
Penh, Cambodge (Cambodia), seeks repre- 
sentations for office furniture and type- 
writers. 

67. Netherlands—Jan Verseef, A 486 Ken- 
nemerstraatweg, Heiloo, seeks representations 
for china, packing glass, and glassware for 
household use. 

68. Union of South Africa—Carst & Walker 
(Pty.), Ltd., His Majesty's Bldg., Eloff Street, 
Johannesburg, seeks representations for 
5.ply paper bags; and glass medicine bottles, 
sizes 1 dram to 4 ounces. 

69. Union of South Africa—Jacarandu 
Sweet Works, 12a Church Street, Pretoria, 
seek representations for candy. Also, desires 
to contact candy manufacturers who would 
be prepared to allow their products to be 
manufactured on a royalty basis or any simi- 
lar arrangement. 

70. Union of South Africa—Marine Supplies 
(Pty.), Ltd., 423, C. T. C. Buildings, Plein 
Street, Capetown, seek representations for 
airplanes (light amphibian, single motor). 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Division 
has recently compiled the following trade 
lists of which mimeographed copies may 
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Important New Decisions Affect Operations at Foreign-Trade Zones 


A series’ of decisions by the Foreign-Trade Zones Board, announced June 13 by Secretary of 
Commerce W. Averell Harriman as chairman, may result in widening the range of operations 


permitted in a foreign-trade zone. 


The Foreign-Trade Zones Board is the Federal Government agency responsible for administration 


of the Celler Act. 


This law provides for the establishment of zones at American ports into which 


imported goods may be brought and stored and manipulated, without payment of customs duty, 


prior to entry into the United States or reexport. 


Other members of the Board are Secretary of 


the Treasury John W. Snyder and Secretary of War Robert P. Patterson. 
Operators of the New York Foreign-Trade Zone requested the Board to review a series of pre- 


liminary rulings by the Commissioner of Customs. 


The Commissioner had held that the operations 


involved in these rulings amounted to manufacturing and were prohibited by the Celler Act. 

In reversing the Commissioner of Customs, the Board held that the operations covered by the 
rulings fell short of manufacture and could be allowed under the provisions of the Celler Act 
permitting merchandise to be “assembled, mixed, or otherwise manipulated” in foreign-trade zones. 

The operations declared permissible by the Board include the assembling of watch movements 
into cases (including certain incidental processing), the attachment of wrist bands to wrist watches, 
the screwing of bulbs into flashlights, the blending of olive oil with vegetable oils, and the mixing 
of sugar, flour, and other ingredients to make a prepared baking mix. 

The decisions announced in this FTZ Order No. 15 were made by the Board on the basis of 
recommendations submitted by its Committee of Alternates, and after full consideration of legal 
briefs submitted by interested parties and oral argument presented at the Committee’s open meeting 


on February 24. 








be obtained by American firms from this 
Division and from Department of Com- 
merce Field Offices. The price is $l a 
list for each country. 


Alcoholic-Beverage Deal- 
ers—Canary Island. 

Alcoholic-Beverage 
ers—Curacao. 

Alcoholic-Beverage Importers 
ers—Syria and Lebanon. 

Architects, Builders, Contractors, and En- 
gineers—Nicaragua. 

Automotive-Equipment 
Dealers—Tunisia. 

Bakeries———Haiti. 

Bakeries—Uruguay. 

Book, Magazine, and Periodical Importers 
and Dealers—Honduras. 

Boot and Shoe Importers and Dealers— 
Iran. 

Boot and Shoe Importers and Dealers— 
Turkey 

Cement Manufacturers—Colombia. 

Dairy Industry—Argentina. 

Department Stores—Belgium. 

Electrical-Supply and Equipment Import- 
ers and Dealers—Finland. 

Feedstuff Importers, Dealers, Manufactur- 
ers, and Exporters—Hungary. 

Fruit and Nut Importers, Dealers, Growers, 
and Exporters—Turkey. 

Furniture Importers and Dealers—Vene- 
zuela. 

Hardware Importers and Dealers—Argen- 
tina. 

Hides and Skin Importers, Dealers, and Ex- 


Importers and 
Importers and Deal- 


and Deal- 


Importers and 


porters—Finland. 
Leather and Shoe-Finding Importers and 
Dealers—Switzerland. 


Lumber Importers, Agents, and Exporters— 
Bermuda. 

Lumber Importers, Agents, and Exporters— 
British Guiana. 

Machinery Importers and 
French Indochina. 

Medicinal and Toilet-Preparation Import- 
ers and Dealers—Iran. 

Motion-Picture Theaters—Palestine. 

Musical-Instrument Importers and Deal- 
ers—Iran. 

Musical-Instrument Importers and Deal- 
ers—Philippine. 

Office-Supply and Equipment 
and Dealers—Netherlands Indies. 

Oils (Animal, Fish, and Vegetable) Im- 
porters and Dealers—Portuguese East Africa 
(Mozambique). 


Distributors— 


Importers 


Paper and Stationery Importers and Deal- 
ers—Netherlands Indies. 

Photographic Supplies, Dealers, and Pho- 
tographers—Netherlands Indies. 

Photographic Supplies, Dealers, and Pho- 
tographers—Palestine. 

Printers, Lithographers, 
Publishers—TIreland. 

Radio and Radio-Equipment 
and Dealers—Syria and Lebanon. 

Rice Mills—Mexico. 

Rice Mills—Paraguay. 

Rice Mills—Surinam. 

Rice Mills—Venezuela. 

Schools and Colleges—New Zealand. 

Second-Hand-Clothing Importers and 
Dealers—Egypt. 

Tobacco and Tobacco-Products Importers, 
Dealers, and Manufacturers—Egypt and 
Cyprus. 

Tobacco and Tobacco-Products Importers, 
Dealers, and Manufacturers—Venezuela. 


Engravers, and 


Importers 
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period of February. All companies are 
continuing expansion programs, how- 
ever. 

Continued extraordinarily high pur- 
chases and sales of foreign exchange by 
the Central Bank, $140,388,870 and 
$137,033,213 respectively, during the 
first 4 months of 1947, left a foreign- 
exchange surplus of $3,355,657 as of 
April 30. Government revenues and ex- 
penditures continued at record levels. 
Although the Federal budget was raised 
to an unprecedented figure of $1,000,- 
556,801 bolivares as of May 17, revenues 
have kept pace with committed expendi- 
tures and are now estimated at 1,200,- 
000,000 bolivares by the close of the 
present fiscal year. In addition, liquid 
treasury reserves as of April 30, con- 
sisting of cash, gold, and bank deposits, 
amounted to 212,198,181 bolivares. 
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Brazil.—Notice of applications for reg- 
istration of the following trade-marks 
was published in the Diario Oficial. Op- 
position must be filed within 60 days 
from the date of publication: 


Date 

rrade-mark Class No. and product publica- 
tion 

Dermosulfa 48—Perfumes and scented | May It 


soaps. Preparations for 
cleaning and conservation 
of teeth and hair and 
brushes. Combs and other 
toilet articles not specified. 
Terry. 42—W ines and alcoholic bev- Do. 
erages (not included in 
other classes). 


Week-End 48—Lotion, tale, et Do 
Supercola 45 Soft beverage Do 
Imperial 43—Natural and artificial 


mineral waters (not in- 
cluded in other classes). 

A merica 10—Instruments, apparatus Di 
and appliances, medicinal, 
surgical, veterinary for cu- 
rative purposes, or in rela- 
tion to the health of man 
or animals. 

Tahiti }s—Outer wearing apparel | May 2 

clothing, shoes, hats, knit 
goods, stockings, and un- 


specified) . 
Vita-Cola 43—Soft beverage 5 7 Do 
Douglas 36— Footwear De 
Protex 11—Cutlery for general and Dy 
household use. Cutting 
and perforating instru- 
ments, and tubes (except 
parts of machines 
14—Glasses for watches D 
Silco 13—Articles of precious met- Dx 
als and jewelry. Articles 
of semiprecious metals, 
imitations of precious 
metals and jewelry 
NRA. 8—Precision, scientific (in D 


cluding for industrial, edu- 
cational, and utility pur- 
poses, Measures and scales 
of all kinds) instruments. 
40— W ooden boxes for radios De 
8—Precision, scientific (in- DD 
cluding for industrial, edu- 
cational and utility pur- 
poses, Measures and scales 
of all kinds) instruments 
Eclair do De 
Abrix 11—Cutlery for general and LD 
household use. Cutting 
and perforating instru- 
ments and tubes (except 
parts of machines 
Holle 48—Perfumes and scented May 
soaps. Preparations for 
cleaning and _ conserva- 
tion of teeth and hair and 
brushes. Combs and 
other toilet articles not 
specified. 
Glicimalt__- 41—Animal and vegetal food- Do 
stuffs preserved or not. 
Ingredients for foods and 
preparation of substances 
for the same purpose, pre- 
served or not. 
Boby.-- 11—Cutlery for general and Do 
household use. Cutting 
and perforating instru- 
ments and tubes (except 
parts of machines). 
Marny 48—Perfumes and scented Do 
soaps. Preparations for 
cleaning and conservation 
of teethzand hair and 
brushes. Combs and other 
toilet articles not specified 
Animal and vegetal food Do. 
stuffs preserved or not 
Ingredients for foods and 
preparations of substances 
for the same purpose, pre- 
served or not. 


Planeta 


O. K. 41 





























Date of 
Prade-mark Class No. and product public 
10! 
Wilke 38$—Cardboard boxes May 7 
Suplevit 41—A complementary food- Do 
stulf. 
Alisulfa 3—A pharmaceutical prod- D 
uct. 
Radson 8—Radios D 
Protex 36—F ootwear Do 
Spencer 3—Chemical products Do 
Stic 16—Construction material Db 
Americana 8—Precision, scientific (in- D 
cluding for industrial, ed- 
ucational and utility pur- 
poses, measures and scales 
of all kinds) instruments. 
Invulneravel 1l—Steel doors and sliding l) 
doors of all kinds 
Gilda 38—Serpentine Do 
Splintex 8—Precision, scientific (in- D 
cluding for industrial, ed- 
ucational and utility pur 
poses, measures and s« iles 
of all kinds) instruments 
Polo i] Animal and vegetal food Ly 
stuffs preserved or not 
Ingredients for foods and 
preparation of substances 
for the Same purpose, pre- 
served or not 
Nobiliun 10—A dental joint DD 
Durized i6—Matches. Candles,com-| May 12 


mon and detergent soap 
Starch, blueing, and other 
preparations for washing 

Aconisil s—A pharmaceutical prod- D 
uct. 

Yankee 21—Vehicles of all kinds, | D 
manual, animal, mechani 
cal, or aviatorial traction 

Nortor 32—Woolen and hair piece LD) 


j 


Panama.—The following applications 
for trade-mark registrations were pub- 
lished in the Gaceta Oficial on the dates 
noted. Opposition must be made within 
90 days from the date of publication: 


Da 
] ' lity publ i 
t 
} 

} ju W ines, grape juice, beer, Apr 7 

and negar 
\ Perfume, soap, ¢ I D 

and = =other ire 

table article 
Rauccou l D) 
Robert Pigue do D 
Past do > 
Replique do 1 
Cynique Perfume soap lental LD 

and vilet repara 

tions and d ng 

table article 
Feu de Paille i DD 
Pierre Dune d DD 
Raphael do D 
Vidar _. Watches and part D 
Mag nesurico Pharmaceutical product 8) 


specific for treatment 
of the digestive tract. 
Royal Renewal April 1 


Elliman’s 
Embrocation 
Elliman’s Univer a iia te Do. 
sal Embrocation 
Attentior Perfume, soap, other Do. 
toilet preparations, 
and dressing-table ar- 
ticles 
Attents do Do. 
Relampago Button hooks Do. 
Seco Canero Alcoholic beverage ( Do. 
Superior Destil- pecially ‘‘Seco.”’ 
( a Ce tr 
S.A 








Guatemala.—Notice of applications for 
registration of the following trade-marks 
was published in the Diario Oficial]. Op- 
position must be filed within 40 days 
from the date of first publication: 


es 
Date of 


first pub- 
ication 


Prade-mark Class No. and product 






’ 1947 
Quint A\ Commercial name to iden May 6 
nida. tify commercial establish ’ 
ment 
La Flecha do Do 
Duleet 6—Chemical, medicinal, and | May 19 
pharmaceutica prepara ¢ 
tions 
Mariposa Cigarettes May » 
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Durango-Mazatlan Road in 
Mexico Nears Finish Mark 


The Durango-Mazatlan road in Mexico 
is expected to be opened within 3 months, 
although present activities are centered 
in a very recky and mountainous area. 
According to the American Consulate at 
Mazatlan, about 26 kilometers remains 
to be completed, and construction is being 
carried on from both directions. It is 
expected that the road will accommodate 
ordinary trucks and passenger cars; how- 
ever, portions of it will at first be wide 
enough for only a single lane of traffic. 


Scandinavian Airlines To 
Open Sweden-Uruguay Route 


The Uruguayan Government has 
granted authorization to the Scandina- 
vian Airlines System (SAS) to establish 
a commercial air service between Sweden 
and Uruguay. According to the Ameri- 
can Embassy at Montevideo, the enabling 
decree authorizes one round trip a week. 


Progress Slow on Mexico’s 
New Hydroelectric Plant 


Work on the new hydroelectric plant at 
Montemorelos, Mexico, which will utilize 
the Rio Pilon waterfalls 41 miles south 
of that city, is progressing slowly because 
of the large amount of necessary canal 
and road work. Much of the machinery, 
which has been supplied by a United 
States firm, is already on a rail siding in 
Montemorelos. 

The new plant, when ready in late 
summer, will have more than five times 
the capacity of the present equipment, 
which the new company has absorbed by 
purchase, according to the American 
Consulate in Monterrey. 
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